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An Octogenarian Bee-Keeper and Wife—Other Pictures. 


(See page 276.) 
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THE CATCLAW OF TEXAS. 
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Have You Lost Your Bees? 
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SHIPPING BOXES FOR BEES. 


Save You 


ment is desired. 





Tested 
Select Tested 


S 





r Combs. 


The winter losses in some parts of the country are heavy, and 
the demand for bees and queens will be large. 
queens should send their orders at once, and state date when ship- 


Early Italian Queens. 


We are fortunate in being able tooffer for April and May de- 
livery a large stock of queens from our Southern breeders. 
we have a much larger supply than ever before, it is highly im- 
portant that you send your order at once to secure the queens when 
desired, as we will fill orders in rotation. 
furnish untested queens from our Southern yards, in any number, 
after April 10th. Send your orders at once. 


Prices of pure Italian Queens, untested, from 
our Southern yard for April and May shipment. 


TE oc ciens . ccc cocccnsrencsces ces ccnisctedeneeebensaqnecnennes etinen 
Select Ul mtested ... .ccccscccceccceccecccces ces cocccccce coccesanseseceses 


Parties needing 


While 


We expect to be able to 


1 12 59 100 
$ 75|$ 8.50| $35.00 | $ 65.00 
1.00; 11.50| 47.50 77.50 
1.50| 17.00| 70.00| 130.00 
2.50; 28.50 














Prices of Our Red-clover and Honey Queens. 


Untested queen ................-+--$ 100 Select tested queen.............. $ 3 00 
Select untested queen.............. 125 Breeding queen...................... 5 00 im 
I i iscicninsasssdorncciccsecs 200 Select breeding queens......... 75 

Extra select breeding queen, ome year O1d............ 00. ccccee cee ceneneees 0 00 


We book orders, and fill in rotation. 


The Root Queen-rearing Outfit. 


In this outfit are embraced the best 
points of the best systems in use. It 
will give satisfaction to the amateur as 
wellastheexpert. The cell-cups are 
made of wood, wax-coated. No melted 
wax is used in their manipulation, as 
they are attached to the cell-stick by 
means of a small nail-point. 

The nursery-cage combines the fea- 
tures of nurseryand introducing cages. 
By their use a queen can be released on 
the candy plan or caged in the hive as 
desired. 

In connection with the outfit goes a 
booklet on queen-rearing—one which 
ought wd ps the veriest amateur on the 
high road to success, Outfit comprises 
three cell-bars with 50 waxed wooden 
cells, one frame of cages (18), one cell- 
forming stick, set grafting-tools, anda 
book on queen-rearing..................§4.50 

Lf sent by mail, ell pu for postage. 
Tools for Queen-breeders. 


Wooden cell-cup with point for attach- 
ing to bar, 50c per 100; $4.00 per 1000. 

Same, waxed ready for use, 75c per 
100; $6.00 per 1000. 

Titoff wire nursey-cages, lic each; 
$1.35 per 10; $12 50 per 100. 

Frame for holding 20 cages, includ- 
ing cages, $3.00. 

Cell-stick, 10c each; $1.00 per dozen. 

Transferring needle, double-ended 
and nickel-plated, l5c. 

Jelly-spoon, nickel-plated, 15c each. 

We can supply, also, fine-pointed lace- 
scissors with extra large bows, for 
clumsy fingers, at 35c each. 


Nuclei and Colonies of Bees. 


We are prepared to furnish one, two, 
and three-frame nuclei and full colo- 
nies of bees in eight-frame Dovetailed 
hives or Danzenbaker hives. The nu- 
clei papas upin light shipping-boxes 
made of basswood, the sides of which 
are only *, inch thick, and the ends 
inch. The top and bottom are covere 


rted Italian queens. 
before sending out. 


Imported Italian Queens. 


We are prepared to furnish from the best breeders in 
They are put into our own yards and tested 
We have only two grades—best, and fair import- 
ed, and prices are given in the table below. 


Best imported queens..........--+- $5 00 Fair imported queens 





Southern yards. 


Sete meee eeeeeeeeeee 


We begin shipping at once. 
rotation. 


untested Red-clover Queen 


15. Orders filled in rotation. 


any part of the United State 
April 15 to October. In case 


(no charge for nucleus). 


of the queen the difference in 





— be reported on arrival. 


(‘Special Offer 


Gleanings in Bee Culture one year, and one 
untested Italian Queen from our 


Do not ask for special arrangements; 
at this low price we can’t make exceptions. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture one year, and one 


DE ics beneedicdnnboasctibenstsonentintebeal 
We begin shipping these queens about April 


Guarantee. 


We agree to deliver queens in good order to 


at $5 or more, we ship in a one-frame nucleus, 
If a two-frame or 
three-frame nucleus is wanted, add to the price 


one-frame and the two or three-frame. 


V 


1.00 


Orders filled in 


eeeeeeeeee eeeee 


$1.50 


eee eeeeeeeeeee 


s or Canada, from 
of queens valued 


price between the 
Losses 





S 





We can make Shipments of Nuclei from 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
New York City, 
Wharton, Tex., 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Medina, Ohio, 


High Hill, Mo., 
Augusta, Kans. 


This will give you very low Express Rates. 
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Italy: 


with wire cloth. This makes a very 
light package, affords plenty of venti- 
lation, and is strong enough to stand 
shipping 500 to 1000 miles. 

Any of our nuclei, even the 1-frame 
will make good strong colonies by fal 
if properly handled. The three-frame 
if properly managed can be increased 
four, five, or even ten full colonies by 
fall if bought now; and instead of hav- 
ing any black bees, one will havein the 
beginning pure Italians of the choicest 
stock throughout his apiary. 


PRIOES OF NUCLEI. 
One-frame nucleus without queen..... $2 00 
Twoframe “ 2 es 
Three-frame “ es S  sdivs 3 50 
Full colony in 8-fr Dovetailed hive..... 718 
We can furnish with the nuclei any queen 
mentioned in the table of prices of queens. 


One-frame Nucleus--This contains a 
frame partly filled with brood and bees. 
The condition of the hives at different 
seasons f the year vary so that we can 
not always put up nuclei in the same 
way; but im every case we aim to give 
full value. Weight about 7 Ibs. 

Two-frame Nucleus--This is just the 
same as our one-frame nucleus, except 
it has twice the amount of Ss or 
brood, or of both. The box is larger, 
and holdstwo frames—one full frame 
of brood, or two frames pestty filled. 
Shipping weight, about 10 Ibs. 

ree-frame Nucleus--This is three 
times the size of the one-frame nucleus, 
and is made up in the same way as the 
one and two frame. Shipping weight, 
about 15 Ibs. 

A Full Colony will contain 8 Langs- 
troth frames in Dovetailed one-story 
hive—three full frames of brood, or 
equivalent, in six combs, and enough 
bees to cover fairly all the combs. No 
queen 1s furnished at the table price. 
Purchaser is to seclect the queen and 
add her price to that of the } oy Our 

= up in new Dovetail- 


colonies are all 
er hives, painted two 


ed or Danzenba 
coats. Shipping weight about 40 Ibs. 





BRANCHES: 






MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 








THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY. 


Main Office and Works, Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO, ILI,., 144 East Erie St. | SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St.- 
PHII,ADELPHIA, PA.,10 Vine st. ; 


HAVANA, CUBA, San Ignacio. 17 


BRANCHES: 


San Antonio, Tex., 4388 W. Houston. 
Washington, D.C., 1100 Md.Av.,S.W. 
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Editorial Comments 











$101.10 in One Season from One Colony. 


This 8S. R. Ferguson reports in Gleanings in Bee-Culture as having 
occurred with him some yearsago. The season was remarkably good, 
the one colony, which cost him nothing, increased to nine, which he 
sold for $45.00, and he sold all the honey at 20 cents a pound. But 
after trying in vain to repeat anything like it in after years, he con- 
cludes that unusual conditions just made it happen so. A very im- 
portant factor in the case he does not mention: The fact, at least the 
probable fact, that that colony had the field pretty much to itself. 





Passing of the House-Apiary. 


Years ago great things were claimed for the house-apiary. Then 
it passed into disrepute,and for a time little was said about it. 
Within late years interest revived, a few men claiming to make a suc- 
cess of it. Conservative bee-keepers still felt like advising against it, 
but the one thing in its favor to which it was difficult for them to 
make reply was the enthusiastic success of F. A. Salisbury. In a late 
Gleanings of Bee Culture is given the following conversation between 
Editor Root and Mr. Salisbury : 

‘But, say, Mr. Salisbury, where is that immense house-apiary 
that you had the last tame I was here? ”’ 

‘* Torn it down.” 

‘* What for?” 

‘‘Bees died too much in winterinit. Say,’’ he said looking at 
me, ‘I wish you would take that picture of that house-apiary of mine 
out of the next edition of your A BC book. I am afraid some other 
man will be fool enough to make one like it, and then blame me.”’ 


That tells the wholestory. A house-apiary is a good thing to let 


alone. 





Mating 300 Queens with Bees ‘of One Co lony. 


Such is the rather striking condensed title of an article in the Bee- 
Kee ee" Review, written by W. H. Laws. No permanent nuclei are 
used, a single frame of honey being used for each nucleus, in a box 

z after the following fashion: 


‘Imagine two little trays, *¢ inch deep, 1144 inches long and 414 
hes wide, hinged at the bottom with leather strips, and made so as 
»clamp a little frame (of the same dimensions) of honey, between 
, 8o tightly that it cannot move. The outside surface of the frame 
mes a@ part of the box, and all is held fast by a spring hook and 
ple at the top. The hook fits so snugly that it goes on with a snap. 
otrance for the bees is made in the end-bar of the frame by bor- 
with a5-16 inch bit through the end-bar of the frame, near the lower 
A little zinc button is used; one end solid zine for closing 
atrance, the other a single queen-excluding slot; and when the 

is turned crosswise, the entrance is then wide open: 


populate these little boxes, proceed thus: 


Shake all the bees from the combs of a populous, queenless col- 
fter making the bees fill themselves with honey), putting the 
; combs into an empty hive, and setting it on the old stand, to 
enough bees will return to care for the brood. 
‘ow move the old hive, containing the honey-laden, queenless 
some shady, convenient spot, and, with a small tin cup, dip 
e cluster a small wad of bees, say about the size of an unhulled 
containing about 100 to 150 bees, never more than 200; open 





one of these little boxes,and pour the bees right into the box, upon 
the comb of honey, close the box, snap the hopk and lay it aside. 
Keep on dipping and filling until all the boxes are filled. The bees, 
being loaded with honey, dip nicely, and, not being able to climb the 
the smooth inside of the cup, they handle about like so many beans. 

** Soon the bees in the boxes are all buzzing and roaring, and thus 
lamenting their queenlessness and confinement, when we are ready to 
introduce the virgin queens, which is done by running them into the 
little, 5-16 inch, round entrances to the boxes. 

‘* When the virgins are all run in, and the entrances closed, the 
boxes may lie in the shade until the evening of the next day, or even 
48 hours, and no harm will come. 


‘** The bees, being queenless and confined, always accept the virgin 
om regardless of her age, or from whence she has come. Long ago 
discovered that almost any confined bees will accept any kind of a 
queen, provided she is given immediately after the bees have discovered 
their confinement.”’ 

Twenty-four hours later, the bees have become reconciled, and the 
nuclei may be carried out 300 or 400 yards, and the entrances opened 
as they are scattered under the brush, in the forks of trees—anywhere 
in any position, only be sure they are in the shade, where they re- 
main a few days until the queens are laying. Virgins five to seven 
days old when given may be expected to be mated the next day after 
the nuclei are distributed, and after the third day the little zinc slots 
can be turned over the entrances so as to prevent absconding. Mr. 
Laws says there is no danger of absconding before mating. 

When the queen is laying, the box isemptied, and a fresh lot of 
bees used for another virgin. With fresh bees always used, there can 
be no trouble with laying workers. 





The Bees of India. 


Recently we received the following letter from Mr. C. Hodgkins, 
of Cheshire Co., N. H.: 


Epitor YorkK:—I enclose a letter I have received from India. The 
writer of the same is a missionary of the Methodist Church. He wrote 
me other letters about his work, and 1 made inquiries about the honey- 
bee. This is what he wrote to me. 


Yours truly, C. HopexKins. 
The letter referred to by Mr. Hodgkins reads as follows: 


My Dear Mr. HopGKins :—The honey-bees are very common in 
India, and honey is plentiful. The following are the principal 
honey -bees: Apis dorsata, Apis bicolor, Apis indica, Apis nigripennis, 
and Apis socialis. Most Of these are domesticated. 

In the hills the native pierces a hole about six inches in diameter 
in the wall of his house and closes the inner hole with a plate. When 
the bees fill the hole with comb, the native removes the platter and 
blows the fumes of burning coal into the hole, and this drives away 
the bees. He takes away *{ of the honey, and again closes the hole. 

Honey sells for about 8 cents per pound, and clean wax for the 
same price. There are some bee-hives in use, but not many. I have 
seen them in the mountains. 

I have sent to the mountains for some live bees, and when I get 
them I will forward them by post to you. Yours truly, 

Cawnpore, India. (Rev.) R. Hoskins. 





Cutting Candied Honey with a Wire. 


Many of us have known from childhood the trick of cutting soap 
with a thread or string, but Mr. Jesse Warren seems to have been the 
first one to think of applying it to honey. Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
says: 

He takesa can of honey that he knows is candied solid and hard 
to hold its shape. He then takes a pair of tinner’s snips, cuts the tin 


down the sides, and then pulls it off from the cake of honey. He 
now takes a piece of iron or steel wire, about No. 20, or a small strong 


fishline a yard long. To each end of this is secured a wooden handle. 
The cake of solid honey is laid on its side on a board, when he slips 
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the wire under the cake, back, say, two inches. He draws it around 
the cake, crosses the two ends of the wire, grabs the handles, then 
pulls slowly, when the wire passes easily and nicely right through the 
whole cake. A paddle or thin-bladed knife is then inserted in the 
crack where the wire passes, cleaving a slab of honey two inches 
thick, the size of the top of the square can. Another slice is taken off 
ina like manner. These slabs are then resliced the same way into one- 
pound bricks. They are next wrapped in paraffin paper. Another 
paper wrapping with suitable label, and directions how to handle, 
makes a very neat and pretty package that costs almost nothing. The 
only expense is the sacrificing of the can. But this is offset by the 
saving of the labor of melting the honey to get it out, and then re- 
candying after it is poured into paper bags. 


Editor Root suggests that two-inch cubes of honey sold at 5 cents 
each would be a profitable thing, amounting to 1314 cents a pound. 


Why could not a series of wires, after the manner of a gang-saw, 
make a wholesale business of cutting? 





Srrcrers 





Miscellaneous Items 











Wisconsin Bee-Keepers, in the locality of Glenwood, Saint 
Croix county, will meet in Gymnasium Hall, at Glenwood, April 18, 
at 10 a.m., for the purpose of organizing a bee-keepers’ association. 
Headquarters will be at Central Hotel, and meals 25 cents. General 
Manager France will be present. It is hoped that every bee-keeper 
that can do so will be there. For further information, address Leo 
F. Hanegan, of Glenwood. 


Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, Secretary of the National Bee- Keep- 
ers’ Association, writing us March 30, said that it was an error, pub- 
lished some time ago, that he ‘‘ had almost recovered ”’ from his long 
sickness. He says: 


‘‘T have been in the house now for three months, and with the 
best of care in every way possible I am only strong enough to walk 
about the house, so you see my sickness was a severe One, and my 
recovery slow. 1 thank God, though, every day, that I am coming out 
of this so nicely, and the present conditions seem to indicate that I 
will be in much better shape physically than I have been for years.”’ 


Surely, all will rejoice with our good friend Brodbeck, over the 
excellent prospect of his speedy and complete recovery. The world 
needs him, and more like him. 

Mr. B. is planning the program for the next National convention, 
to be held in St. Louis likely some time in September. The exact 
date is not yet fixed. But all bee-keepers will do well to arrange 
their affairs so as to be present when the time comes. 


** Critters,’’ Bees, Honey, and Catclaw.—We have re- 
ceived the following from Mr. H. H. Hyde, of Wilson Co., Tex., dated 
Feb. 10: 

Mr. Epiror:—Honor bright, now, don’t you think it time for me 
to be after that Yankee “ critter ’’ that has been so ‘“‘ Hasty ”’ as to get 
off that horrid attempt at poetry, on page 8? and then goes on, and, 
to tell you the truth, can’t say complimentary or not. Well, Mr. 
Hasty, look out! If ever you get very far South I ‘have it in for 
you”? now, and will put all those ‘‘critters’’ onto your trail, and 
make it hot for you, sure. But let me tell you, they will not run you 
off if you will be nice, and not use too much smoke, especially of the 
wrong sort. 

Isee on page 71 that that Hasty man leaves the impression that 
those Holy Land bees are on their good behavior, and that they have 
been especially treated for the occasion. Not so, Mr. Hasty. Pure 
Holy Lands are as easy to handle as, if not more so than, the average 
Italians. Yes, I would rather handle them. That picture was taken 
because sO many erroneously believe them to be vicious. The Cyprians 
are a very different race, and while they may be slightly superior in a 
few respects, their bad temper leaves them out of it for me. 


I note also that Mr. Hasty says that the mesquite hardly looks as 
he thought. Let me say that you can form but very little opinion of 
it from the pictures shown. 


On page 72 the same chap takes me totask about bulk comb 
honey. Yes, Mr. Hasty, we need the pure-food law that has passed 
the Lower House again, and let us all pull forit. With this law we 
can pack our bulk comb under the law, and doubts of its purity will 
cease. 

Now, as to that non-granulating sort of honey: Yes, sir, we have 
a method we are experimenting with that will enable us to pack the 
honey so that it will not granulate for several months, and we haye 
the question solved, whether or not we get the pure-food law. You 
speak of the bicycle hobby catching cold, and hint that bulk comb 
may do likewise. Well, it is a fact that last year we had a little over- 
production, and some have their honey yet; however, if not sold as 





bulk comb it’s an easy matter to extract the honey and sellin tha: 
form. As soon as we extend our selling territory—and we are fas: 
doing it—we shall have a market forall we can supply. We are now 
looking towards suitable glass packages for small amounts, and w: 
expect by their use to increase the market materially. Wherever once 
introduced, bulk comb rapidly gains favor and headway. 

Mr. Hasty, to refer again to the Holy Land bees, let me give you 
arecord. First let me say that our average spring count last year was 
about 70 pounds per colony. We had one apiary of pure Holy Land 
bees in an'average location—certainly not better than any other, and 
not as good as some of our locations, if I ama judge of localities in 
this county. This apiary consisted of 85 colonies in 8 frame hives, 
spring count. They were transferred into 10-frame hives, and we sold 
50 full colonies, and closed the season with 133, or about 115 percent 
increase. We took off ‘some 8000 pounds of comb honey, valued at 
$600 from this apiary. How is that? Counting increase at $5 per 
colony, it amounts to about $15 per colony revenue, counting spring 
count. 

I also note that Mr. Hasty is interested in Western honey-plants, 
judging from his remarks. Here is a picture of one of our honey- 
plants—catclaw. This was taken a few days ago, and you may judge 
of the size of the plant by the young man in the picture. I will say, 
however, that catclaw is usually not so tall, running all the way from 
3 to 10 feet in height. 

Nearly all the small bush in the picture is honey-yielding. Imagine 
what a honey country we have! 

Well, Mr. Hasty, I am coming North some of these days, and will 
take the liberty in advance to tell you that I shall call on you. 

Homer H. Hype. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Smith, of Millelacs Co., Minn., are ‘ por- 


traited’’ on the first page. When sending the picture, Mr. Smith 
wrote as follows, March 2: 


Epitor YoRK:—I send you a photograph of myself and wife. 
Mrs. Smith can work among the bees and handle them just as well as 
myself, and she takes great interest in them. We-wanted a picture 
of our apiary taken, with ourselves among the bees, in the working 
season, but it was so difficult to get an artist to do it that we gave it up. 


I will be 80 years old next month, and Mrs. 8. will be 75 in Novem- 
ber. We were married 58 yeaysago last November, and have kept 
bees for over 50 years, and have become so attached to them that we 
can’t think of living without them. I can’t call to mind the date 
when I commenced to take the American Bee Journal, but it was 
many years ago,and I intend totakeit to the end. And our age 
admonishes us that the end is not far off, but we commenced over 60 
years ago to lay up treasures in that Country to which we are travel- 
ing, and are ready to go when we are called. 8. B. Smrru. 


Mr. F. J. Strittmatter, of Cambria Co., Pa., whose two 


pictures appear on the first page, wrote us as follows when sending 
them : 


Eprtor YorK:—I send two photographs which I took last 
August. I ama beginner both with the kodak and with the bees. 

I became interested in bees about six years ago, but circumstances 
would not permit me to engagein bee-keeping until the spring of 
1902, when I purchased two colonies in 8-frame chaff hives. 

Previous to this time 1 had carefully read ‘“‘ Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee,’’ and four or five pamphlets on bee-keeping, as well as 
one of the leading bee-papers for about 18 months. I increased to 7 
colonies by the fallof 1902, and took 191 pounds of comb honey, be- 
sides losing one good swarm that went to parts unknown, May 31. 


I commenced the season of 1903 with these 7 colonies, and turning 
to my apiary record I find [had a natural swarm May 7, and by May 
16 my 7 colonies had all swarmed. The swarms were hived on the 
returning plan (the queens’ wings having been previously clipped). 
I then run the swarms for honey, and the parent colonies mostly for 
increase. By May 261 had divided the 7 parent colonies, making 15 
nuclei. One of these nuclei formed May 26 with 4 combs of brood 
and placed ina 10-frame chaff hive was run for honey, and gave 105 
pounds of comb honey in sections, and 30 pounds of extfacted. (This 
colony was fed back 15 pounds of granulated sugar.) 

All of my increase was put into 10-frame hives, and I feel con- 
vinced these are none too large in my locajity, even for comb honey— 
indeed, many of my queens were crowded in them. Several queens 
kept 9 combs filled with brood to within about %{ inch of the top- 
bars, and the 10th one fully two-thirds filled, throughout most of the 
breeding season. And these were the colonies from which I got im- 
mense returns, for this locality. In one of my 8-frame hives the 
queen filled the 8 combs with brood and also about 7 of the sections. 

In all, lincreased from 7 colonies to 50, and took 714 pounds of 
extracted and 600 pounds of comb honey. 

I used full sheets of foundation in all the brood-frames, pur- 
chused about 20 queens, and fed 300 pounds of sugar for winter stores. 

I sold about all my comb honey at wholesale, at 17 cents per sec 
tion, or about 20 cents per pound: and the extracted found ready sale 
in Mason quart jars at 40 cents per jar. Of course, a very large crop 
could hardly be sold at such prices. 

Photo No. 1 shows the greater part of my apiary. The hives face 
south. No. 2 shows a swarm returning to its old stand. 

lam much pleased with the “ old reliable’? American Bee | 
nal. I read regularly four bee-papers, and have most of the ! 
books published in this country. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of keeping a record of al! : 
nies of bees. 

In picture No. 1 will be seen, in the foreground, an apiary <' 
and a tool-box standing on a hive-cover. F. J. SrRITTMATTER 
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Making Frames, Hives, and Supers. 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


FEW weeks ago a far western bee-keeper wrote lament- 
A ing the low price of honey and the advanced and ad- 
vancing prices of hives and other bee-supplies, and 
asked what the bee-keeper is to do in order that he may get 


a little profit out of the sales of his product. For the pur- 
pose, I suppose, of helping this man and others like him 
out of his bewilderment, Editor Hutchinson suggested that 
bee-keepers may do some things to cheapen the cost to them 
of things they have to use. Among other things, Mr. 
Hutchinson said they might use frames with top-bars %- 
inch wide. ‘The use of such top-bars might help to reduce 
thecost of honey-poduction a little, and would do fora club 
to use against the trust, but for this purpose or any other 
purpose I would prefer a club having a little more timber. 
When Mr. Hutchinson wrote I do not think he meant to 
advise the use of such frames, as may be inferred from a 
question recently asked Dr. Miller, and which the Doctor 
was at much pains to answer. Mr. Hutchinson merely said 
that they could be used for a purpose, and indicated the 
purpose. 

I have used top-bars only %-inch wide forquite a num- 
ber of years, and am now using them for kindling wood as 
fast as I can without destroying perfect worker-combs, and 
substituting frames with top-bars 1 and 1-16 inches wide in 
all hives where I useloose-hanging frames. The loose-hang- 
ing frame is a nuisance in hives with metal rabbets. When 
resting on a plain wooden rabbet it sometimes happens 
that considerable force is required to loosen the frames, 
and the pressure may cause the shoulder of a frame to give 
way. I use frames now 1 1-16, and %-inch up and down, 
and have no trouble with splitting when trying to loosen 
them. The frames with % top-bars have too much space for 
brace-combs between the top-bars, I have one kind of hive 
in which I use loose-hanging frames altogether, and want 
nothing better either in hive or frame for extracted honey. 
I use some of them for comb honey, too. This hive has the 
same dimensions as the 10-frame dovetailed, except that the 
bodies are 12 inches deep instead of 9%. 


Dr. Miller’s idea that the frame with the narrow top-bar 
can be more easily moved from side to side to facilitate the 
removal of the first frame is not alwaystrue. It would be 
true if the bees would always build combs % inch thick and 
nomore. I frequently find the combs extended beyond the 
lower edges of the top-bars. In such cases, how about mov- 
ing from side to side? I want a wider and stronger top- 
bar than %-inch, and shall not adopt it for the convenience 
of the foul-brood inspector. 

I make hive-bodies, covers, bottom-boards and supers 
for my own use, but not frames, except in case of emer- 
gency, like that which occurred last summer. Then I made 
some top-bars 1 1-16 inches wide with saw and jack-knife. It 
is not hard to do, but I prefer to economize in other ways. 
Having made more than 200 hives, besides all of the supers 
that are needed both for comb and extracted honey, I may 
be supposed to know something of the cost of these things. 
I will not give figures to fall intoeverybody’s hands, but will 
simply say that there are some bee-keepers, and some that 
want to become bee-keepers, who cannot afford to buy hives 
and supers at the prices charged by the manufacturers. 

Somewhere in this article I used the word ‘“‘trust,’’ and 
may be challenged to tell what I know about a trust. I 
don’t know anything. One thing is significant: I have 
under my hand ahalf-dozen catalogs from as many con- 
cerns, and all cut after the same pattern, so far as prices 
are concerned. 

_ Returning to the subject of making hives and supers, I 
vill say that the bee-keeper who has some leisure—some 
ime when he will not be fully employed, andis reasonably 
andy with tools—can make a great saving by doing his 
wn work. ‘The cost of lumber will not, or at least need 

not, be so great as that recently given by a prominent 
nanufacturer in his own paper. When a sum equal to the 
st of a thing is added to it the thing comes high to the 
ser. I think that is what is done with aboutall the things 
2ee-keeper uses. Probably co-operation in the purchase 





of these things is the best means for bringing the prices of 
supplies down to a point that will allow the bee-keeper to 
secure a profit on the sales of his honey, that is within his 
reach. Manager France got a rate on 60-pound shipping- 
cans that was much below that of supply dealers and manu- 
facturers in general. I see the rate has been withdrawn. 
Why? Was it because of pressure from these dealers and 
manfacturers? Co-operation will bring things around to 
suit the buyers of cans and all other supplies if the bee- 
keepers will it. Surely, there is some one, or some dozen, 
among their number who can safely be made their purchas- 
ing agent or agents. 

But I have neglected to speak to another class of bee- 
keepers, or rather, would-be bee-keepers. I mean the poor 
women and boys who would like to have a few colonies of 
bees but have no money. I can point you to sources of 
material for hives and some other things that will cost you 
no money, or next to none. 

I have square-cornered hives that have been nailed for 10 
years or more, and the corners show no signs of opening. 
Let me say to the ene making his own hives, to use care in 
nailing. If your pine is very soft youcan use a pretty 
good-sized nail. From this you can draw some inferences. 

Perhaps it is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
anyhow coming events cast their shadow before. Although 
I see nothing resembling the ensanguined field of Culloden, 
yet I see distinctly the reign (or rain) of the four-piece sec- 
tion. Let us have a shower of then right away. Manufac- 
turers should make and advertise them without delay. I 
think that I would like to try some of them myself. I am 
tiring of the effort to make the one-piece section retain its 
squareness. Decatur Co., Iowa. 


That Honey-and-Water Problem. 


BY J. E. JOHNSON. 


N page 84, ‘“‘Subscriber’’ asks me to answer questions 
concerning the deliquescent properties of honey. Now 

I love to ask questions myself, but find it hard to give 
an intelligent answer, however I'll offer what aid I can, and 
try not to make it misleading. 

It is true that some bodies are deliquescent, and some 
substances and liquids are effervescent, but this matter of 
honey absorbing or abstracting water from air, so as to in- 
crease its bulk almost one-half, looks unreasonable. Good, 
thick honey is so dense that if water be added without tak- 
ing away other ingredients it must certainly increase in both 
weight and bulk. Honey granulated dry would no doubt 
absorb water from the atmosphere, but not increase very 
much, if any, in bulk, but would increase in weight. 
Natural air always contains water, because water always 
evaporates and goes into air; even a block of ice, in a tem- 
perature far below zero, evaporates to some extent. 


All moisture on earth evaporates continually, and is 
carried in the air, and afterwards returned in the form of 
rain, etc. A warm atmosphere always contains more water 
than cool air under the same circumstances. A cellar, al- 
though cooler, usually contains a more moist atmosphere 
than the rooms above, owing to lack of ventilation, and 
open pores of earth in floor and walls. We know that if we 
place a box of comb honey in a damp cellar or a moist room, 
the comb will collect water so as to be wet ; but if you place 
a perfectly clean, dry, empty comb in the same room it will 
also collect moisture. If you put a jar of honey in a damp 
cellar it will gradually become thinner if exposed to the 
air, and if left in that condition long enough there will 
be nothing left in the jar but water and a sediment at the 
bottom of the jar; but during that time it would undergo 
many changes. 

In a real damp cellar of insufficient ventilation nearly 
everything will soon be covered with mold, caused by the 
organisms, fungi, or other closely related organisms. All 
mold is covered by living organisms, and moisture is very 
necessary to their propagation. If we place honey in sucha 
room, then add a culture of the ferment Sacchromyces illip- 
soidens (the most common alcholic ferment), a certain action 
will take place converting the sugar into alcohol. When 
these organisms have properly done their work, it will then 
be a favorable medium for the organism Mycoderma acett 
or bacterium lineola. If some of these organisms be then 


put into this, they will immediately begin to make further 
changes, propagating rapidly and abstracting oxygen from 
the air and transferring it to the alcohol, thus converting it 
into aceticacid. Then your honey has become vinegar ; 
and if still left exposed toa moist air it would finally be- 
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come vinegar; and if still left exposed to a moist air it 
would finally become water, and in time the water would 
evaporate, leaving only a dry sediment in the bottom of the 
jar. Now this latter ferment (bacterium lineola) is a true 
bacterium, and can work only on the surface, as it is of 
wrobic nature. Hence the larger the surface exposed to the 
air the more rapid will be the changing of the alcohol into 
acetic acid or vinegar. 


Now as to ‘‘ adding water to the honey in the beginning, 
to make it more favorable to decomposition,’’ honey con- 
tains formic acid in sufficient quantity to make it an anti- 
septic to some extent, preventing work of decomposition, 
but in an atmosphere heavily laden with moisture the organ- 
isms will be greatly aided in decomposing the honey, and if 
some water be added it will become still more favorable. 

Alcohol can be oxydized into acetic acid chemically by 
platinum black without the aid of a ferment. Now, right 
here let me tell of an experiment I made this winter. Now 
these ferments are to be found on the skins of nearly all 
fruits in summer, and in the air, but in the winter they are 
usually dormant, and probably not to be found in the air in 
very cold weather ; so I took about 2% pounds of honey and 
mixed with water so as to makea gallon. I put thisina 
jar and set in a warm place near the stove. After three 
weeks it was found to be still only sweetened water, and the 
water had evaporated so that there was hardly 3 quarts left. I 
then poured in % teacupful of good cider-vinegar, and in less 
than two weeks it was good vinegar; so it would seem that 
the proper organisms were not present until I poured in the 
vinegar containing these proper ferments. The vinegar no 
doubt contained both the alcoholic and acetic ferments. 
Probably a few apple-parings would have given similar re- 
sults, as they usually contain both of these organisms. 


Now, water is '; oxygen, and the air is 1-5 oxygen, and 
the acid forming ferments draws oxygen from the air and 
transfers it to the alcohol, so it may seem that the bulk 
would be increased; but in making this change other proper- 
ties are lost, so the weight would be less, and probably bulk 
also. In answer to the first question, as to what law in 
chemistry furnishes moisture for the air, I would say, 
“vaporation. As to how much faster honey would decom- 
pose if mixed with half its weight in water, Iam sure I 
don’t know. It would very much depend upon whether 
wrobes or anzrobes were the agents of decomposition. Also 
different temperatures favor different organisms; some pre- 
fer 100 degrees, some a lower temperature, but all living 
micro-organisms require moisture for rapid propagation, 
hence adding water tothe extent of a half would favor them 
in that respect. Also the proportion of formic acid to the 
whole would be less, hence more favorable. 


Knox Co., Ill. 











Convention Proceedings 








Report of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
Held in Trenton, Dec. 1, 2, and 3, 1903. 


BY MORLEY PETTIT. 


(Continued from page 264.) 


SIZE OF HIVE—REPAIRING HIVE-COVERS. 


‘* What size of hive would you recommend ?”’ 

C. W. Post—Nine or more frames. 

** How repair covers which leak ?”’ 

Mr. Post—Cover with tin, and paint over the tin. 

CLOSING HIVE-ENTRANCES FOR MOVING. 

‘* How would you close the entrances of hives for mov- 

ing ?’’ 
Mr. Post—We have for the top a frame the size of hive, 

and an inch or so deep, covered with wire-cloth. Slim wire 

nails are driven through this frame into the top of the hive. 

The same sort of frame is fastened on with Van Deusen 

hive clamps in place of the bottom-board. The screen on 

the bottom-frame is next thehive. These arrangements are 

left on all through the swarming season, and almost en- 

tirely prevent swarming. 

R. F. Holtermann said he was sorry so clever a man as 








Mr. Post was so far behind the times in the matter of shut- 
ting in bees for moving. He then described the Holtermanr 
portico. The sides of the hive project about 3 inches in 
front,and havea board cover toforma portico. During 
the day a screen can be slid part way down in grooves for 
the purpose, then in the evening, after the bees quit flying, 
drop the screens, confining them to the portico, not to the 
hive. Half the colony can hang out in this portico, if they 
wish, the entrance is never choked, and the beescan be 
safely moved in the hottest weather without other ventila- 
tion. 


BEE-ESCAPES—PREVENTING INCREASE. 


**Do you use bee-escapes ?”’ 

Mr. Post—Yes, for taking off comb honey ; not for ex- 
tracted—it gets too cold. 

‘“*How would you prevent increase im working for ex- 
tracted honey ?’’ 

Mr. Post—Give lots of surplus room, screen the bottom- 
boards, and screens on top. Some hives have two supers, 
some three, and some four. 


Messrs. Dickenson, Pettit, Hall, Holtermann, and others 
said this did not prevent swarming for them. 


Mr. Pettit—Swarms would not stay hived for meon 
such bottom-boards. If an ordinary bottom-board were 
used for a few days, then wire-cloth substituted, they would 
swarm out. 

Mr. Hall—In our country it would not succeed. It must 
be a difference in the locality. 


HIVING SWARMS ON STARTERS, HALF OR FULL SHEETS. 


** Would you hive swarms on starters, half sheets, or 
full sheets of foundation ?”’ 

Mr. Post—For comb honey, hive on starters; for ex- 
tracted honey, hive on full sheets or drawn combs. 

Mr. Pettit—From a limited number of experiments we 
find swarms hived on drawn combs prepare to swarm just 
three weeks after hiving. 

A member said if hived on starters they were no good 
for buckwheat. 

Mr. Holtermann—It does not do to have combs below 
and foundation above, or vice versa. You must use combs 
in both super and brood-chamber as far as they go, then 
foundation in both. They will, in a good honey-fiow, draw 
out 12 frames of foundation in 48 hours. 


Mr. Edmondson said he had found where combs were 
given in the super and only foundation below, that they 
would desert the brood-chamber and have sealed honey 
above before touching the foundation below. This with an 
excluder on, too. , 


LARGE VS. SMALL BROOD CHAMBERS. 


Then, as often during the convention, the discussion 
got off on the matter of large vs. small brood-chambers. 


Mr. Post said that if you got an 8 quart swarm from an 
8-frame hive, then you would get a 12-quart swarm from a 
12-frame hive. 

Mr. Holtermann had used both large and small hives, 
and with good queens he found the former were filled with 
brood and bees just as well as the latter. 


Mr. McEvoy would double up brood-chambers and have 
a 16-frame brood-chamber; with the 12-frame he found 
they soon settled down so that the queen occupied a smaller 
number, and the balance were filled with honey. He pre- 
ferred two 8-frame brood-chambers. 

Mr. Post said they would desert the lower. 

Mr. McEvoy was willing to go to the trouble of putting 
the queen below every few weeks. 

Messrs. Dickenson and Shaver said they could beat Mr. 
Holtermann producing honey, they using a 9-frame and he 
the 12-frame hive. ‘ 

Mr. Hall preferred the 11-frame hive. 

Mr. Holtermann—It does not do to compare average re 
sults between a man with 400 colonies and one with 60. But 
with the 12-frame hive some last summer filled four 1° 
frame supers full of light-colored honey—Langstroth 
frames. 

Mr. Post—You can easily reduce the sizeof a larg: 
hive, but you can not enlarge a small one. 


DEPTH OF FRAMES—OUT-APIARIES. 


‘* What depth of frame would you prefer for extracting ’ 
Mr. Post—The regular Langstroth depth. 


‘** Would you bring out-apiaries home for winter ?”’ 
Mr. Post— Yes. 
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SECOND DAY—Morninc SsssIon. 
Mr. Morley Pettit read his paper as follows, on 


FORCED OR SHAKEN SWARMS. 


The key-note of modern business is specialization and 
expansion. The highest success can only be attained by 
concentration ona single line. To bee-keepers this means 
cutting out all side-lines and keeping more bees. Not only 
that, but they must be kept with the least expense possible 
of timeand money. To do this one must have large ideas, 
establish out-apiaries and adopt methods quite different 
from those employed in a single yard. 

The first and greatest problem in connection with out- 
apiaries is that of controlling the desire, more or less devel- 
oped in all bees, to swarm. Where one is devoting his 
whole time to a single yard, it is comparatively simple to 
allow this impulse to take its natural course; but while 
swarms are issuing and being hived at home, the thought 
would be unpleasant, to say the least, that swarms were 
issuing without being hived at several yards away from 
home. 

A great many plans for the control or prevention of 
swarming have been proposed and adopted with varied suc- 
cess; but the one particularly under discussion is known as 
‘“‘forced,’’ *‘brushed,”’ or ‘“‘shaken’’ swarming. It was 
first brought before the public in atime and manner to 
attract public attention, by L. Stachelhausen, in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture for Nov. 1, 1900. True, this method has been 
practiced and described to a limited extent for over 100 
years, but not until this recent date, when the general 
establishment of out-apiaries had awakened to the sense of 
need, did the idea become popular. During the three years 
which have followed Mr. Stachelhausen’s first article, the 
matter which has been printed on this one subject would 
fill volumes. It has been tried and rejected or adopted with 
variations by thousands of apiarists. Upon the whole, it 
has proved most generally successful. 


It is the purpose of this paper to describe briefly 
“‘forced swarming ’’ as practiced by myself with a large 
measure of success Curing the past season. By it natural 
swarming is almost entirely avoided, and each yard visited 
only once every seven to ten days. 

In the first place, every effort is made to retard swarm- 
ing. Extracting-supers are put on all except weak colo- 
nies during fruit-bloom, and a certain amountof evening 
up of brood—that is, taking from strong and giving to the 
weak—is done at that time. When white honey begins 
coming in freely the brood is again evened up, and in 
stronger colonies alternated with empty combs. Comb- 
honey supers are put on, or extracting supers enough to 
contain the full amount of white honey expected per colony. 
Entrances are enlarged to their fullest extent, about 114 x12 
inches, and ventilation is given at the top of the super, so 
that a current of fresh air will pass freely through the hive. 
Now, if hives can be partly shaded, and the brood-chambers 
are large enough to give full scope to the laying powers of 
the queen, swarming will be greatly retarded. At the next 
visit all hives are examined for indications of the swarming 
impulse. If only empty queen-cells are found, and the 
brood-chamber is nearly full of brood, a frame of brood is 
removed and replaced by foundation; and cells containing 
eggs are broken down. The brood removed is used tor 
strengthening weak colonies, or forming nuclei. 


If any cell contains a queen-larva it is proof that the 
swarming impulse is far enough advanced to take action. 
Hives previously prepared for swarms have been distributed 
about the yard before starting operations. They each con- 
tain in the order named 2 dummies, 3 starters, 1 worker- 
comb, 3 starters and 3 dummies—12 in allin a hive of 10- 
frame Langstroth capacity. One of these is brought and 
set down on a bottom-board, and stands behind the hive to 
be treated. The operator who sits at the left of the hive re- 
moves the three dummies from the right or farther side of 
the new hive, and shoves over the remaining contents so as 
to have the empty space next tothe hive. He now lifts the 
comb nearest him from the brood-chamber, shakes it almost 
free of bees, and places it in the new hive next to the left 
vall. The next comb has a double space for shaking off 
ees in the old hive. It takes its place beside the first comb, 
nd the return motion of the hands carriesa dummy from 
‘he new hiveto the old. Comb No. 3is shaken, carried to 
ne new hive, and dummy No. 2 is brought back. The 
‘th comb exchanges places with the first starter, and so 
1. When the 12th comb has been shaken in its own hive, 
nd transferred to the new, the 6th starter put in its place, 
and the old hive filled out with the 3 remaining dummies, 





we put on the supers, close the hive, and the bees have been 
** swarmed.”’ 

There is now aswarm hived on starterson the old 
stand under conditions fairly natural, at the convenience of 
the bee-keeper, without fuss, excitement, or acrobatic feats. 
Leaving them in the old hive is merely a matter of con- 
venience. Unless there is no honey in the supers it is not 
necessary to wait for the bees to fill themselves with honey 
before shaking, as they can do that at leisure afterwards. 
These swarms behave in all respects like natural swarms 
just hived. If they swarm out the next day, so would nat- 
ural swarms under like conditions, and the same little 
devices must be used to make them contented. For example, 
in comb-honey production it may be best to hive on a full 
set of starters (not omitting the comb) fora few days, then 
contract with dummies. Shade should be given, etc., and 
always ample ventilation. The empty comb in the middle 
is useful for various things. If the supers contain sections 
it catches pollen which might otherwise go up; if extract- 
ing combs, it keeps the bees from all going upinto the 
supers and deserting the queen. 

In extracted-honey production it may be best to shake 
on a set of full sheets of foundation. I propose to test this 
matter fully next season. . 

A few minutes after shaking, swarms sometimes show 
signs of queenlessness. The queen has been accidentally 
left with the brood, or, in rare cases, has been lost. In 
this case, we do not bother hunting the queen because 
she will do no harm with the brood, and if lost she can not 
be found. In fact, we hunt queens except in rare cases, but 
once a year, viz.: at the clipping season. Give this queen- 
less swarm a young queen, a ripe queen-cell, or a frame of 
open brood and eggs. If the latter is given, all but the best 
queen-cell must be destroyed at the next visit. 

The “‘ parent colony,’’ as we may call the hive of brood, 
sits directly behind the swarm, and has enough bees to care 
for the brood and the best queen-cells which have been 
saved unshaken. It is given an extracting super at once, 
and removed to a new stand at the next weekly visit. To 
save time, these parent colonies might be given laying 
queens, or, on the other hand, the brood might be shaken 
clean of bees, and used for building up weak colonies and 
nuclei. 

For comb-honey production I know of only one better 
system than the one just described. That is, to allow the 
bees to swarm naturally. Nocolonies work in sections with 
the same vigor as natural swarms. This system is the 
nearest approach to natural swarming, and is, all things 
considered, enough cheaper to make it more profitable. 


In producing extracted honey, I think that the 12-frame 
Langstroth brood-chamber and super capacity of 24 frames 
with one large entrance and upward ventilation from June 
first on, will reduce swarming to a minimum, which may be 
almost disregarded. I hope to be able to report more fully 
on this subject next year. 

On examining later, colonies which had been shaken on 
starters without any comb, I found in some cases the queen 
gone. She had been worried to death by the bees that 
could not see why she did not go up into the super with the 
rest of them. MorRLEY PETTIT. 


Mr. Sibbald, in opening the discussion, spoke in terms 
of commendation of the paper just read, saying that it evi- 
dently had not been written withoutexperience. Mr. Pettit 
well said that laboris the greatest factorin bee-keeping. 
Other expenses are comparatively small. We are notin 
the business just for fun, and we must learn to economize 
labor in every way. Swarming is the greatest difficulty we 
have to contend with. Mr. Sibbald mentioned the methods 
of retarding swarming by ventilation and equalizing brood, 
as being quite in accord with his views. The latter also 
equalizes the labor by producing more uniformity in the 
condition of the colonies. He was not, however, in favor of 
such large hives. He thought it quite possible to overdo 
the queen, and when she fails to fill all the cells, pollen and 
honey are crowded in, and the swarming impulse begins. 
The brood-chamber should contain only brood, the super 
only honey. Then we can control the color of the honey 
better. 

Another point: He considered the dummies as quite 
unnecessary—‘‘ too much truck,’”’ as he expressed it. Give 
them lots of work above, and you don’t have much below. 
Even for comb honey Mr. Sibbald finds little building done 
at the sides of the brood-chamber. Then, to prevent after- 


swarming he would make the second shake, and remove the 
parent hive from the left side of the swarm to the right. At 
the close of the season set the brood-chamber of the parent 
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hive right on top of the swarm. They would unite, and the 
young queen would be sure to survive. 

Mr. Pettit—If the first shake is done well enough, and 
an extracting-super put on the parent hive at once, there is 
no need of a second shake, unless you don’t want increase. 

Mr. Hall would have the second shake anyway. 
Another point which Mr. Pettit did not mention was to put 
a frame of unsealed brood in with the swarm. This elicited 
much discussion for and against, which might be summed 
up thus: If the queen-cells contain only eggs then a frame 
of young brood will make the swarm more contented. If 
the cells are far advanced the swarm would start new cells 
on this young brood, and swarm the next day. 

(Continued next week.) 











Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, IIl. 








Gloves for Women Bee-Keepers. 


My DxrarR Miss WILSON :—I fear I have been very 
negligent about replying to those inquiries regarding the 
gloves I wore last year, but “‘ better late than never.’’ I 
purchased mine at a men’s furnishing house, paying $1.00 
for them. They are Eisendrath’s asbestos tan. Can be 
had at Keith Bros., wholesale dealers in Chicago. They 
seem rather clumsy at first, but soon fit the hand, and when 
soiled I wasi them and they are soft and cleanas new. I 
seldom feel a sting through them, and a hot smoker will 
not hurt them a bit. I did a great deal more work than 
handling bees with them, and they are good for another 
year, as far asI can see. Mine have one fault, they are 
rather short at the wrist. 

I hope this will appear in time for those sisters who in- 
quired about them. ELIZABETH M. SMITH. 

Winnebago Co., Wis. 


rr i 


An lowa Sister’s Report. ° 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—This is a stormy day, and the 
wind is blowing cold from the north, but in spite of the 
snow and cold I realize that in a short time the bees will 
again be on the summer stands, and the same old measure 
of care and interest will be required to secure a good crop 
the coming season. 

I was sorry to notice in the report given of the honey- 
yield for last year that I was credited with producing more 
than I did, which may be accounted for, I imagine, by the 
addition of one too many ciphers to the right of the 1000 
pounds of extracted, making it read 10,000 pounds. My 
crops, I think, will average about 9000 pounds for the past 
five years, all told, both comb and extracted. I do not live 
in a locality where very large crops can be obtained, unless 
we should have a season when a// the conditions would be 
just right forit, which has not occurred during my experi- 
ence as a bee-keeper. There has been untimely high water, 
wet seasons and dry seasons to contend with. 

My bees are wintering wellin the cellar, but of course 
the dead-line is ahead. 

I atttended the bee-keepers’ convention at Madison, 
Wis., last month, and enjoyed it very much. 

CLARA WEsT Evans. 

Allamakee Co., Iowa, March 14. 
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How I Dress for Bee-Keeping. 


It interests, me very much to read the Sisters’ depart- 
ment. 

In the way of dress, I like a narrow dress-skirt, just to 
come to the instep of the shoe, a gingham hat anda cotton 
bee-veil. I have some mitts thatI knit out of candle-wick, 
which come from the second joint of the fingers almost to 
the shoulders; the bees can not sting through the candle- 
wicking. 

I enjoy bee-keeping very much, and love to read the 
American Bee Journal. I think the pictures are very inter- 
esting. I think that bee-keepers’ associations are good 





things, and there is where we bee-keepers ought to be. I do 
not belong to any, but I hope I will get there some day. 

I have invented a swarm-catching cage that I think is 
far ahead of the Manum swarm catcher; but the Manum 
can also be used. 

Ialso invented a ‘‘drone-catching cage’’ last summer. 
I kept 80 little Plymouth Rock chickens in the bee-yard, and 
taught them to catch the drones. They would watch at the 
entrances of the hives and catch and eat the drones as they 
came out of the hives. CATHERINE WAINWRIGHT. 

Poweshiek Co., Iowa. 


en 


Spring Feeding of Bees. 


DEAR Miss WiLson:—We have been having good 
weather, and the bees have been working some; they have 
been getting quite a bit of pollen. The 14 colonies have 
wintered well with one exception, which colony appears to 
be queenless. 

We fed our bees a shorttime ago. This is our way: 
Have the water boiling, then set it on the back of the stove, 
or the hearth, and stir into ita cupfulof granulated sugar 
at a time until it is of the right thickness ; then putin about 
a pound of extracted honey for a pailfulof syrup. The 
honey prevents the sugar from crystallizing in the feeder. 
Then feed while itis lukewarm or tepid, by pouring it in 
soup-plates, which are placed on the brood-frames, and 
small pieces of board thrown in. Whenever a section or 
division-board gets broken I save it for this purpose. 

For early spring feeding I think I would prefer a feeder 
which hangs among the bees. 


I have prepared a lot of solid wood forthe smoker to- 
day, but we use oak-bark that falls off of the fence around 
the apiary a good deal. 


Yes, that question, ‘‘How old is Ann?” is in nearly 
every paperI pick up. I[ami14 yearsold. So now I think 
no one will have to ask again. ANN F. KELLY. 

Hickory Co., Mo., March 10. 


De 


Bees Packed All Summer—Full Sheets or 
Starters for Swarms. 


1. A bee-keeper near here keeps his bees closely packed 
all through the summer with woolen quilts and carpet. Is 
this right ? 

2. One of my colonies died, due, I think,-to a week's 
rain we had not long since. In the frames there is quite a 
lot of honey, but with a cell here and there with mold, and 
some few cells holding dead bees. What is best todo with 
them ? 

3. Would it be wise to put the frames out a distance 
from the hives and let the bees clean out the honey ? 

4. Is it better to put full sheets of foundation in frames 
for a swarm, or just starters ? 

5. Is the Danzenbaker a winter hive ? 


Indiana Co., Pa. Mrs. E. M. S. 


1. I wouldn’t think it necessary. It might be a good 
thing in a very cool spell, but not so good in a very hot time. 


2. Give them to the bees to care for. They will do it 
better than youcan. Puta hive-body full of frames below 
a strong colony, thus allowing the bees to pass out and in 
through the frames to be cared for. 

3. Not a very bad plan if you are careful about robbing, 
but I should prefer giving them directly to the bees. 

4. Full sheets if you want all worker-comb. 

5. It is intended to be used for both summer and winter, 
the same as the dovetailed hive. ; 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16 
page leaflet (3%x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,”’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes”’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.”’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we have used it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on allorders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The * vets yy ”? seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 


y E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








CAN’T DO JUSTICE TO THE CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN. 


Might as well confess at once that I realize that Iam 
not doing justice to the report of the Northwestern conven- 
tion. Don’t see howIcan. Let’em meditate that in this 
‘ere world getting half justice is spring lamb and apple pie. 
Then let ’em be thankful for the spring lamb and apple pie 
I offer them. 

BEGINNERS AT QUEEN-REARING. 


And beginners in the art of queen-rearing may, by their 
tactics of sophomore wisdom, get a discouraged lot of young 
bees—and then wonder why in the world things don’t get 
along better. Wesee. Feeding can’t be made to give quite 
the feeling of riches and enterprise which plenteous income 
right from the fields gives. And the latter can’t be had 
without a fair proportion of old bees. Page 150, 


LONG WINTER CONFINEMENT. 


So we are “‘ stumped ”’ to get our outdoor bees over 100 
days without a flight. At my yard this season the last 
general flight was Nov. 16, and the first general flight in 
the spring was Feb. 28, or 104 days. But Ican’t walk up 
and ‘‘ take the cake”’ just yet. Don’t know yet how weak 
my surviving colonies may be when May 10 arrives. And, 
worse yet, there was a warm morning Feb. 7—83 days from 
start when some of the colonies flew—before the cold wave, 
which came in a little later in the day, shut them off. I 
counted 42 flying out of about 100 which were alive at that 
time. Presumably the first to fly will be those that need 
flight most, providing they are strong enough and well 
housed enough tobe warm. Page 151. 


CO OPERATIVE FACTORY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


Yon Yonson’s remedy for the visit the octopus has paid 
to our corner of the industrial vineyard, is a co-operative 
factory for sections—and make our hives ourselves. Well, 
Yon’s ideas are seldom or never so bad as his pronunciation. 
Page 150. 

SIZING UP OUR ADVANTAGES. 


Cute in our Boss to prove to his disgusted subscriber 
that he was actually realizing a profit on his $5.00 sections, 
apart from the honey which they contained. We all of us 
at times need somebody to size up our advantages for us. 
Page 163. 

REARING ‘‘ QUEEN-HENS.”’ 


Doolittle cell made on the pitchfork handle to hatcha 
hen’s egg in—and rear a queen-hen that will imitate the 
queen and lay 2000 eggsaday. You don’t call ¢hat much of 
a scheme, do you, Mr. Jay Smith? Page 164. 


THAT SANDWICH ISLAND REPORT. 


_ So it was 2500 colonies, and not 200 colonies, of Sand- 
wich Island bees that stored the 300,000 pounds of honey. 
Chat brings the average down quite within the limits of 
belief—120 pounds each, instead of 1500. Page 164. 


‘* APIS MELLIFERA ”’ VS. ‘‘ APIS MELLIFICA.’’ 


_ There is a place in the marriage ceremony where it is 
said, ‘‘ Let him now declare it or forever hold his peace.” 
lerrible emphasis on the forever.) Well, I don’t know who 
iC was, but there’s a chap somewhere who didn’t hold his 
»eace when he should, and who therefor should have a tre- 
uendous sound spanking. We were all peacefully calling 
‘ne bee “‘Apis mellifica.” The great Linnzus himself 
sually called her so, it seems. Thereupon some mischiev- 
nuisance, with too much time on his hands, nosed 
round and discovered that the earliest recorded name was 
\pis mellifera.’’ Couldn’t have the common-sense to 


p still about his discovery. Now, a minority of us have 
“n persuaded to change over to the (technically) correct 
a, and the majority stick to the old form—and the pros- 
is we shall never get together again for a whole gen- 
Biff ! Pluff!! Bang !! !—for the fellow that didn’t 
Page 165. 


ion. 
| his peace. 





DEALING WITH A TANGLE OF SWARMS. 


Prof. Cook thinks that a tangle of three or four swarms 
coming out at one time will be more easily dealt with if 
there are no queens among them. Worth thinking of. I 
don’t feel sure that it will beany improvement ; but at least 
I can testify thata big tangle with queens makes trouble 
enough that there is room for improvement. As to his way 
—if the bees don’t refuse to ‘“‘stay put’’ anywhere while 
you are securing and dividing them, and if you keep their 
prospective queens caged just long enough, and if they 
don’t take a notion to break ranks and dissolve into noth- 
ing after hiving—why, then itis likely heis right. Page 
165. 


Dr. Miller’s Answers 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to 





Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, [il. 








What Caused the Loss of Bees? 


1. What was the cause of so many of my bees dying last 
spring, the first of April? I had about 160 colonies, all of 
which seemed to be in first-class condition. I moved them 
about 2 miles. The spring was cold, windy, and very back- 
ward. The hives were banked with dirt and straw before 
moving. After moving they were put on bricks for the 
summer. All went well apparently for awhile, but I began 
to find occasionally dead colonies, with 3 or 4 frames of 
good honey still in the hive. AsI was very busy with other 
interests, I did not examine the other colonies. Time went 
on, cold and windy until about June 10, when I found quite 
a number of dead colonies, and almost all had dwindled 
down somewhat, some of them to a very few bees, a queen 
and some brood; some were queenless, and others had 
drone-laying queens and laying workers; all had plenty of 
honey. No swarms issued, of course, and there seemed to 
be no thrift whatever among them, and one by one they 
kept dropping off allsummer. Only about 4 colonies stored 
any honey in supers. By fall I had only about 60 colonies, 
and some of them with a very poor supply of honey. I could 
not detect anything that resembled foul brood, nor could I 
discover any cause for their dwindling. In some cases I 
found pickled brood. 

I wish you would tell me the cause of my trouble, and 
how to avoid it again, and how to strengthen them up this 
spring, for what I have left are not the strongest. 

2. Will it injure the bees in any way to let them clean 
out the old honey in the empty hives? I havea quantity of 
it, mostly candied. COLORADO. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is not an easy thing to make even a 
guess as to the cause of so much loss. From what you say 
disease seems to be ruled out, unless it be a few cases of 
pickled brood. There is a possibility of poisoning, although 
that would not be so likely to extend throughout the season. 
Without knowing the cause of the trouble it is hard to make 
any suggestion as to prevention in the future, beyond doing 
all possible to keep warm and comfortablein spring for 
building up, at the same time being sure not to close up 
enough to prevent each colony from having all the fresh 
air needed. Watch closely as the season opens, and report 
minutely if anything seems wrong, and it it is a possible 
thing to give ary helpful advice that advice will be cheer- 
fully given. 

2. The only objection would be the possibility of dis- 
ease in the honey, but from what you say there is not much 
danger of that. 


——_ _—_—_.§ 2. ——_ — 


Method of Preventing Increase. 


Can I effectually and profitably prevent increase of colo- 
nies by the following method, when running for comb 
honey : When the first swarm issues remove the clipped 
queen and allow the swarms to return; when the swarm 
issues again cut out all queen-cells and return the swarm to 
the parent colony? If not, why not? 

I have practiced the plan for two years, and, so far, 
with entire satisfaction. Of course, there would be times 
when I would have 4 or 5swarms in the air at one time, 
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and things would get rather mixed, but I have never failed 
when I got the job properly done. 

I might say that I have not tried the plan with early 
swarms, as I generally want them to make up for winter 
losses, etc. 

Let us suppose that a swarm comes off June 15; return 
the swarm and removethe queen. That settles the questiou 
of swarming for about 10 days. When the swarm issues 
again and is returned, there is no larve in the hive to rear 
a queen, and as there is a virgin queen in the hive it will be 
10 days before she begins to lay. That brings it to about 
July 5. If they build queen-cells after that date they are 
likely to be torn down by the bees, as the harvest is about 
over by the time they are ready to swarm. ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—Sometimes a plan that seems to work all right 
for two years or more will be found wanting later on; but 
in this caseI think you need feel no anxiety as to its con- 
tinued working, for the plan was thoroughly tried before 
you was born, and for many it is a good plan to follow to- 
day. The original plan was merely to return the swarm as 
often as it issues, without opening the hive at all, without 
any queen-clipping or cell-cutting. It involves a great deal 
of work, for the swarm was likely to issue more than once 
with the old queen, and also with one or more young queens, 
but after killing off the old queen and all but one virgin 
queen there was no more trouble with swarming for the sea- 
son. With clipped queens and cells destroyed, as you and 
others have practiced it, the swarms issuing are reduced to 
two. While not suitable for all, the plan will work for one 
who is on hand at all times to watch for swarms, especially 
where the number of colonies is not large. With a large 
number there is more or less trouble with swarms uniting 
or entering wrong hives. You may, however, cut a number 
of swarms in two by this method ; keep track of the swarms 
that issue with the old queen, and when it is time for the 
first virgin queen to emerge (a week or more after the prime 
swarm), go to the hivein the evening and listen, and when 
you hearthe young queen piping, cut out all remaining 
queen-cells the next morning. You will find it works with 
early as well as late swarms, although there is a bare possi- 
bility of a late swarm in case of very early swarming. In- 
stead of cells being started late in summer, and then torn 
down by the bees, you will probably find it a rare thing for 
cellsto be started in a colony with a young queen reared 
that season in that hive. 


—-0- 


Hives Where Bees Died—Metallic Spacers. 


1. What is the best thing to do with hives in which bees 
have died during the winter? There is quite a lot of honey 
in them. 

2. Can I keep the moths out by covering the top and 
bottom of the brood-chamber with stiff paper ? 

3. In last week’s American Bee Journal one bee-keeper 
advised using 9-frames and 2 dummies with 10-frame hive. 
Does he mean division-boards? and will the bees fill the 
outside frames as well? Would you recommend it ? 

4. Why, oh why, can we not. have some good metallic 
spacers for our brood-frames? How would a pin witha 
shoulder (like that used in the Danz. frames and section- 
holders) work? Ihave just taken some Hoffman frames 
out that have been in use but two seasons. It would have 
relieved my feelings to have said a few bad words. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWERS.—1. They’re the nicest sort of things in which 


to hive your swarms. 
S 


2. No; the eggs of the moth are there already, and will 
hatch out as soon as the weather is warm enough. If kept 
in a cool cellar they will not hatch out for some time, and 
will not make rapid progress when they dohatch. The best 
place, however, for them is inthe care of the bees. Puta 
story of such frames under a strong colony of bees, so the 
bees will have to traverse them in going out or in, and they 
will be kept in good order. A few days after giving one, 
a second may be placed under, and as it gets warmera third 
can be put on top. 

3. No, he means dummies. Properly speaking, a divi- 
sion-board fits so tight as to prevent the passage of a bee. 
Adummy is about the same thing, only made so much 
smaller as to allow bees to pass freely. I would rather have 
the two dummies than to have the frames so they can’t be 
got out. No, bees will not work sections so well overa 
dummy atthe outside. But I’ve tried to a limited extent 
having adummy in the middle of the brood-nest, and it 
seems to work all right in hot weather. 








4. One reason we can’t have them is because manufac- 
tures don’t feel the need of them as much as you and I do. 
I’d pay several prices for a few pounds of nails with heads 
\% inch deep and 3-16 across. Failing to find that,I use 
common nails and drive them in all but & inch. IfI were 
working for extracted honey, very likely I would object to 
metal spacers. 

Thanks for invitation to ride in your engine. I’d like 
it—if you didn’t go too fast. 


+ o-»— —___ 


Wintering Bees Outdoors—Temperature for Handling 
Brood. 


1. Which is the best way to fix bees for wintering out- 
doors, with a tight-fitting cover on the hive or with chaff 
cushions, or some other porous material over a Hill’s device, 
or empty super ? ‘ 

2. Is there any way to keep the moisture from the bees, 
and from condensing in thehives? If so, how ? 

3. What degree should thermometer register when it is 
warm enough to take brood-combs out of the hive to find 
queens, or to examine them for other purposes without 
chilling the brood ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1 and 2. If a plain board cever be directly 
over the bees the moisture will condense on it and fall on 
the cluster; but the moisture will not condense readily on 
woolen, chaff or something of that kind; so that it is prefer- 
able to the close-fitting board cover. 

3. You can’t go by the thermometer. A raw, chilly 
wind on a cloudy day is a good deal harder onthe bees than 
a stillday with a bright sun, although the thermometer 
may be exactly the same on the two days. The bees will 
tell you better than the thermometer. When it is warm 
enough for the bees to fly freely you can open hives. 





Transferring Bees. 


1. I have 1 colony of bees in a hive which measures 16x 
18, and 12 inches deep. I want to transfer them to a 10- 
frame hive. You say, on page 216, ‘‘Cut the combs out of 
the frames.’’ What I want to know is, what willI do with 
the bees when I am cutting the combs out of the old frames 
and fitting it into the new ones? 

2. Ithought of making a brushed swarm on full sheets 
of foundation. ‘‘ Beesand Honey ” advises lifting the comb 
on which you find the queen from the old hive and placing 
in the center of the new one. I cannot do this as the frames 
are different sizes. Will the bees stay on the full sheets of 
foundation without a frame of brood? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—You can shake and brush all the bees off the 
comb, leaving them to stay in the old hive without any 
comb till the new habitation is fixed up for them, then set 
the new hive on the old stand and shake down the bees in 
front of it. Or you can fit out one frame, put it in the new 
hive, remove the old hive from its stand, setting the new 
one in its place, and putting the combs in the new hive as 
fast as you transfer them, brushing the bees from each 
comb (when you take it from the old hive) into the new 
hive. 

2. Yes, they will generally stay on the foundation, and 
you can make it more sure by placing a queen-guard or ex- 
cluder in front. 








‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon- 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it f 
sending us ome new yearly subscription tothe Americau 
Bee Journal at $1.00. ' 


~~ 





Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just wh 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, a: 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with t 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Addre 
all orders to this office. 
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) DITTMER’S FOUNDATION (Witter. 
Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 


AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. nd for samples. Work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Hig’ Price. 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts, 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





is the largest and oldest independent telephone 
manufacturing company in the world. That’s why our 
guarantee is different, safer—why our telephonesare betterand 
give better satisfaction than any other. Don’t be misled by “free 
trial” offers—most any telephone will give good service for a few days. 


Stromberg - Carison Telephones 


are made for both service and satisfaction. They may cost a trifle more at the 
start, but considerably less in the end— it’s the test of time that tells of their 
economy and real value. We have just published a book of telephone information 
giving just what the farmer wants to know. Write for it and be sure to ask for free 
book F- 4, “Telephone Facts for Farmers.” Do it today. Address nearest office. 


Stromberg-Carison Tel. Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. and Chicago, Ill. 


Oa MMO am Calder aeltlesliioy 
“a 








freight. Four percent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 
Ber. BrancH, WAYNE Co., MicH. 





We SELL ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN ’ 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, — INGHAM $ PATENT 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 
25Atf 


T. P. BINGH » Parwell 


mokers 





BEE- 


Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 
AGENCIES. 





Shugart & Ouren, 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., 
RED OAK, IOWA. 


I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 


SUPPLIES! 


We carry a large stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in 
the Apiary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices, ard prompt 
shipment. We want every bee-kee 
to have our FREE tLLUSTRAT 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 


Eb 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Chariton, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 





: Send for Our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. 


ott lV BES AND SHCTIONS 


Are Perfect in Workmanship and Material. 


09 By sending in your order Now, you will SAVE MONEY, and 
4 secure prompt shipment. 


; PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. 5.4 
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BEE-SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Lewis’ Fine Bee-Supplies, Dadant’s Foundation Bingham’s Original 
Patent Smokers and Knives, Root’s Extractors, Gloves, Veils, Etc. 





ORY PRICES 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
M We are suc rst body and nobod essor to 
RUT STREET. 


€SS¢ us. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















FROM MANY FIELDS 








Fk i a el a i i i i i ee i 


Expects a Good Season. 
The past winter was very cold, and very 


hard on the bees. I winter my bees on the 
summer stands. The coming season ought to 
be a hummer, for the season was wet, and the 
past season as a honey-year was fine, as some 
gathered large crops. I had 2colonies, spring 
count, and got between 500 and 600 pounds. 

Ezra HUMPHREY. 

Faribault Co., Minn., March 21. 





Wintered Well—Fine Prospects. 


My bees are wintering finesofar. Every 
colony was alive Feb. 22. So far as I could 
find, all have plenty of honey and are not 
moldy. They have enough honey to last them 
until they can make a living, but from now 
until they are let out-of-doors will be the 
pinch. It will be harder on them than the 
previous part of the winter. At least, that 
has been my experience here. 


The prospect for honey is very good here. 

There was plenty of white clover last fall, 
which went into the winter all right, but we 
have not had much snow until now, and the 
ground is frozen very deep (about four or five 
feet); but I do not think it will hurt the white 
clover, as the roots are right on top of the 
ground, There was not much honey in the 
basswood last year, as only about half of it 
blossomed out, so there is a prospect of bass- 
wood honey this year. Weli, we are hoping 
for the best, any way. 

A great many bees around here are wintered 
out-of-doors, in 4-colony hives, such as N. E. 
France uses. I do not know how they are 
wintering, but I think the winter will be 
hard on them, for there has been but one day 
this winter when they had a good flight. The 
temperature has been as low as 30 degrees be- 
low zero,and it has been very cold all the 
time. But we hope that they will winter well, 
anyway. U. 8. Boyp. 

Grant Co., Wis., Feb. 22. 





Home-Made Bee-Supplies. 


There has been much discussion in the bee- 
papers recently, regarding the high price of 
hives, in which I have been much interested. 
It is a question with which every bee-keeper 
should familiarize himself, whether he keeps 
5 colonies or 500. 

I wish to add a word to what the others are 
saying and give my experience in regard to 
the cost of hives. I have now 32 hives. all 
except two of which I made myself. Further- 
more,I consider those I made just as good as, if 
not better than, those I bought. 

I have just completed 12 single-walled hives 
of the dovetailed pattern, except that I 
halved the corners and nailed them both ways 
—a method I prefer to dovetailing, as when a 
dovetailed hive spreads the least bit at the 
corners, it makes a crack right into the brood- 
chamber, whereas the halved corner does not. 
Ten of these hives are for 8 frames, and two 
hold 10 frames. 

These hives complete, with cover of one 
piece, beveled, as the different manufacturers 
used to make them, nailed, and with a false 
entrance for winter, cost me as follows: 


127 feet pine lumber at 2\éc per foot .33.18 
5 lbs. of 8d wire nails at 4c perlb..... .20 
24 tin rabbets, made at the tinner’s.. 25 
1 gallon best outside paint.......... 1.70 
24 hours labor at 3144¢ per hour 7.50 


DOU: ici kdadanticcekne. ee 
The cost of hives, bought of dealers, nailed 
and painted, is $16.36. These figures show 
that [ saved $3.53, besides the freight bill 
that I would have had to pay had I bought 
the hives of a dealer. I have allowed 10 per- 


cent waste on the lumber, but the greater part 
of the waste I took to the mill and had sawed 
into ends, tops, bottom-bars, and wedges for 
Hoffman pattern frames, which I made ata 
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YOU CAN CLIMB OVER 


sit upon, or fallatree across a Page Fence and not 
deform or damage it. It’s made differently. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Sent on Approval 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 





PEN 


Guaranteed Finest Grade I4k. 


SOLID GOLD PEN 


To testthe merits of this pub- 
lication as an advertising me- 
dium we offer you choice of 


M0 


Postpaid 
to any 
address 


Two 
Popular 
Styles 
For 
Only 


(By registered mail Sc extra) 





T 
Lisl, 


Holder is made of the finest 
quality hard rubber, in four 
simple parts, fitted with very 
highest grade, large size 14k, 
gold pen, any flexibility de- 
sired — ink feeding device 
perfect. 

Either style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 

purposes $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week 
if you do not find it as repre- J 
sented, fully as fine a value | 
as you can secure for three | 
times the price in any other 
makes, if not entirely satise 
factory in every respect, ree 
turn itand we will send you 
$1.10 for it, the extra 10c, is 
foryour trouble in writing as 
and to show our confidence in 
the Laughlin Pen—(Not one 
customerin s00o has asked 
for their money back ) 

Lay this Publication 
down and write NOW 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder 
sent free of charge with each | 
Pen. 
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ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg, Co. | 


: 207 iriswold St. Detroit, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








—WE ARE— 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE WEST 


for complete line of 


Beé-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Send for our large illustrated Catalog. 
dress, 


Ad 
LEAHY MFG. GO., Dept. A, 
1730 South 13th St., OMAHA, Nebr. 


12A13t Please mention the see Juurnal. 





reduction in price also. Bear in mind, this is 
the maximum price of everything, giving the 
manufacturers as fair a show as possible; but 
my hives cost me still less than the figures 
given above, as I buy my lumber by the thou- 
sand feet, and my nails by the keg; but I give 
these figures for the benefit of any one who 
might bein a location where building mater- 
ials rule as they do here. 

It seems to me as if the companies who 
manufacture bee-keepers’ supplies are getting 
to be just as greedy as any of the trust com- 
bines; but if the bee-keepers would make 
more of their supplies, which they could do if 
they would, these supply keepers would have 
to reduce their prices. 

It would be a good plan for the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association to build a plant and 
manufacture supplies for the members ata 
small profit, but as I do not know about the 
financial strength of the Association I would 
not say that it would be advisable at the pres- 
ent time; but this I do say: Jf all bee- 
keepers felt the same toward the supply 
manufacturers as I do, the manufacturers 
would not get fat right away. 

WILLIAM W. Jacoss. 

Middlesex Co., Mass. 





Rain in Northern California. 


I wrote once or twice not long since that 
we were having rain galore. Yes, then we 
thought we had enough, but it has been rain- 
ing every day for some time, and the end is 
not in sight. This portion of California is 
getting:a terrible soaking, 25 inches having 
fallen in Oakland and vicinity, and here the 
fall is nigh 20 inches. Floods are commonall 
over the northern portion of the State. It 
will be a great year for crops. Sunday I saw 
big fields of yellow flowers near Oakland. 
Many fruit-trees are in bloom, and the bees 
fly merrily—when the sun has a chance to 
come out. The year may rival our famous 
1862—‘‘ the year of the flood.”’ 

W. A. PRYAL. 

San Francisco, Calif., March 22. 





Satisfied with His Start. 


Icommenced the season of 1903 with one col- 
ony of bees, paying $5.00 for just the bees and 
the combs they were on, but I thought I did 
pretty well,anyway. I increased it to 4 colo- 
nies, and got 190 pounds of surplus honey, 
including some unfinished sections from 
which 136 pounds of honey were extracted, 
and the balance was comb honey. I sold 
about $17.00 worth of honey at 15 cents per 
pound, and kept the rest for my own use. I 
am wintering five colonies on the summer 
stands. I was out to see them to-day, and 
found them all alive and apparently in good 
condition. We had a long spell of cold 
weather here, and the bees did not have a 
flight from Nov. 15 until Feb. 5. 

I have not heard how my neighbor bee-keep- 
ers’ bees are wintering, so I can not tell yet 
what the losses will be. 

The American Bee Journal is all right. I 
will not do without it as long as I keep bees, 
if I can helpit. JOE KRAMER. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, Feb. 22. 


Bees Wintered All Right. 


I have 35 colonies of bees; they wintered 
all right, and every queen is alive this spring. 
Iam putting on supers now while ‘ youse 
fellers haint thawed aout yit.”’ The bees are 
working on almond bioom now; the next 
bloom will be apricots, then peaches, prunes 
and cherries, in rotation. The last two make 
the lightest colored honey, selling at 10 cents 
per section, wholesale. Apricots and almonds 
make a very dark, rank honey, but after 
standing some time it gets better. 


We are troubled in this section of the 
United States with some cheap honey being 
runin for any old price that the farmer, who 
has only 2 or 3 colonies, can get. 

Most of the “‘ embryo apiarists”’ get “‘ cold 
feet ’’ after getting stung a few times, and let 
the bees have their own way. I guess it is 
the same everywhere, just a plain case of the 
‘survival of the fittest.” There is no organ- 








ization of bee-men in this part of California; , 


TENNESSEE 
QUEENS ~---<-< 


Doughtere of Select Im. 
rt Italian, Select 
ng-Ton 


e (Moore’s) 
and Sel f 7 


Golden, bred 
3% miles apart, aud mated 
to Select Drones. Noim. 
pure bees within 3 miles, 
and but few within 5 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. Aij 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 


Price before July Ist. After July Ist. 
| & @ 2a 





Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 
PE saumeneia 1.00 5.00 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 
Ps ok cnnean 1.50 800 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 


Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 800 15.00 
SOOT DHE vo dace cacncsconssscncell $3.00 each 
Send for Circular. 





JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
That the New Century 
oo Co. will 
ave 


Take Not 66 1000 Queens ready for 
the mail by April 20. Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
75c; 5 for $3.25; 10 for $6.00. Prices on larger 
uantities and Nuclei given on application. 


“ Prompt service; fair treatment ” is our motto. 
ddress, 


John W. Pharr, Prop., Berclair, Tex. 


13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


DAVENPORT, 


IOWA 


Send your orders for everything in 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES to 
the city nearest to you. Save Freight 
and get prompt service. We are head- 

uarters for LEWIS’ HIVES AND SEC- 
TIONS. DADANT’S FOUNDATION. ROOT’S 
SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC., ETC. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS. 
213-215 W. 2d Street, DavENPORT Iowa 
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ANCUSATOR 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, If. 
45A26t 
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Please mention the bee Jvurnal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
Send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Clarcmont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘*‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


AAS WEAK 
LQ EYES ABS 


AT HOME. 
GUARANTEED 


* C Granulated Lids, Inflammation, 
my a Optic Nerve Diseases Failing 
Eyesight and all eye diseases can cure 1 
without the knife at homeat little cost an 
no pain by th 
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Chilian Eye Treatment 

sytem saves you money. Nothingtopay for but actus 
pee used. Complete new scientific outfit FREE - : 
applying the medicine to theeye. Saves half of it. ones 
work as wellasa@purse. A guarantee to cure or berg Ay : 
That's the way we do business. Fine illustrated boo oe 
It tells the story. no money, but describe your « 


Send 
Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G Street, Bushnell, lilinols 
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e oe to be. The climate is very much 
ur favor. The bees are wintered on the 
nmer stands, and work on pollen in Jan- 


‘be climate must be fine, or a circus would 
+ winter here. We also have an ostrich 
m here. San Jose, a city of 25,000 inhab- 
ints, is only 4 miles from here. No snow 
has fallen in this valley for over 20 years. Ice 
rets to be only 8 of an inch thick, and not 
very cold at that. We call it “ Paradise ” 
here—The land of the prunes and home of 
e honey-bee. M. 8. PHILLIPs. 
“Sante Clara Co., Calif., March 8. 





Making Hives, Supers, Etc. 


I will try to tell how I make hives and covy- 
ers. 1 buy the best white pine for hives. 1 
get 1x10 surfaced on both sides, supers to hold 
3%x5l¢ sections. For bottoms I use the best 
8-inch flooring, with 1x2 inch cleats nailed 
edgewise underneath. For covers I use the 
same as for bottoms, and paint with two coats 
of paint, and then naila strip of tin over the 
joint. This makes a good cover at a cost of 
about 7 cents each. 1 paint hives two coats. 





In this way the hives cost me, without frames, | 


sections and separators, about 45 cents each, 
and I think they are good enough. 
Last season was good for honey and lots of 


swarms. This has been a hard winter on bees 
on the stands. It got as cold as 26 degrees 
below zero. C. H. ZURPANN. 


Lewis Co., Mo., March 3. 





A Long Confinement. 


To-day, for the first time since Nov. 19, 
1903, my bees had a flight. On examination I 
found 2 colonies dead out of 9; the 2 died of 
starvation. There is no sign of dysentery in 
the 2 dead or the 7 still alive. The colonies 
were all in single-walled 8-frame dovetailed 
hives, with an outside box packed with leaves 
between it and the hive. There was one super 
on each hive, and a Hill’s device over the 
frames, then a piece of burlap, and the super 
filled with leaves. W. D. Batu. 

St. Joseph Co., Ind., Feb. 28. 





Some Experience with Bees. 


In the fall of 1901 I bought 3 colonies of 
black bees. May 10, 1902, I had a prime 
swarm of bees. One week afterwa the 
wind tipped the hive off of the stand and 
broke’ down all the combs that were built. I 
took away all the broken combs, which filled 
all but one frame. One evening, as I was 
passing the hive, I noticed that they had lost 
their queen, and one week afterwards I 
opened the hive and found 15 queen-cells—as 
fine a lot of cells asI ever saw. There were 
3 queens that were good, and others were not 
larger than workers, so [ sent for a select- 
tested Italian queen. Induetime her work- 
ers and drones made there first flight. The 
workers were not marked well. They varied 
from 1 to 3 bands, but the drones were well 
marked, 2 and 3 bands, and I did not see 
a dark drone in 1902-03. I have 2 Carniolan 
queens that breed all-banded drones. I hada 
young Carniolan queen mated with an Italian 
drone. The workers had two broad bands, 
but of the same shade of orange-yellow. The 
Carniolans have the bands of lemon-yellow, 
and I did not have any Carniolan drones fiy- 
ing at that time. Two young Italian queens 
were mated by those Italians drones, and 
their workers are as dark as black bees, but 
have one and two bands, Now, there are3 
jueens mated with Italian drones from the 
one hive, as my other black bees had drone- 
cages set at each hive. Why were those work- 
ers from the two young Italian queens darker 
than the workers from the Carniolan queen? 


The yield of honey was very poor here—too 
old in the fore part of the season and my bees 
id not gather any after August. Smartweed 
nd goldenrod were alive with bees in 1902. 
he same plants did not have a bee on them 
1 1903. There were two acres of buckwheat 
‘ross the road from my bee-yard. There 
ere plenty of the black bees on it. I looked 
any times but saw only a very few Car- 
iolans and Italians, but I could see all 3 
.ces gathering from a piece of alfalfa about 
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BEE - SUPPLIES1: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. & 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers. SUSE S HONEY-JARS. 


Prompt Servic 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
REE ER RR HE EE I IE A IR A IK IK IK 


xack Welss’ Foundation *** 


Is guaranteed to stand at the head for quality and workmanship, as it is made by the latest 
rocess sheeting, and purifying wax, and will defy competitors in its W, uality aud Pat’ y: 
Bend * tone and Catalog, and be your own judge. WORKING AX. A SPECIALTY. 


Friend now is the time for you to send in your wax and have it wor 
canes” 


ROK 











to send your orders a distance of 10,000 miles 


not accepted. WiguEs i? RIGES PAID FOR BEESWAX "Cash, 32c; trade, 3c. Impure wax 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


AUGUST WEISS, Greenville, Wis. 
| PAYS to R. H. SCHMID UP Sheboygan, Wis. 


Please mention Bee vournal when writing. 
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BEE-KEEPERS ! 


Don’t forget that we are the largest jobbers in the Uuited States of 


ROOT’S BEE-SUPPLIES, 
Johnson Incubators and Brooders, 
Humphrey’s and Mann’s Bone-Cutters, 
Poultry Supplies of all Kinds, Seeds and Implements. 


Remember, you get these goods at Factory Prices, and save half the 
freight. 


Let us book your order for Golden Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan 
QUEENS ; listed in our Catalog. Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


> 
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i 
Tlarshfield Manufacturing Co. § 
H Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are iH 
I the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the I 
4) right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 4 
I SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated farsa and A 
1 Price-List. ‘ I 
¢ “THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. : 
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Headquarters ™ Bee-Sup lies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 


You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Wren Fieenaa and Cental aves” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Please Mention the Bee Journal 
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100 rods east of the bee-yard. My Carniolan 
bees were gathering from a field of pea-beans 
near by—something I have never seen before 
—bees gathering from bean-flowers. 

1 have my bees in the cellar; they have not 
bad a flight since the middle of November. 
This has been a severe winter and rough for 
bees. : 

I would like to tell of some of my mistakes 
in breeding Italian queens. First I breda 
young queen late in the fall for the purpose 
of securing early drones (she was not mated, 
so she laid nothing but drone-eggs); I kept 
her in the breeding hive, and when I put my 
bees into the cellar I placed this hive upon a 
hive of black bees, with a piece of wire-cloth 
between the two hives. Along in February I 
took the wire-cloth out so they could go down 
in the lower hive, and when I placed my bees 
op the summer stands I never saw such a 
mess. She bad layed in the worker-cells, and 
the drones were no longer than the worker- 
bees. and as black as charcoal. She did not 
take the drone-combas I thought she would, 
so I destroyed the queen and drones. (This 
mistake caused me to make another one). I 
bought an Italian queen of Mr. Langstroth, 
paying him $20 for the queen. Her workers 
had one or two bands, and more of her drones 
were black than yellow banded. [ did not 
consider her a good queen to breed from, so I 
made a drone-trap by taking a tin tube and 
inserting one end of it in the hive and the 
other end in a wire-cloth cage. In this way 
I captured all the dronesfrom that colony. I 
kept all drones that had yellow bands on the 
upper part of the abdomen, and gave them to 
a queenless colony that I had given several 
queen-cells to, and which they had destroyed. 
I found one opened on the end, and thought I 
had a young queen for sure. I wished to see 
this queen, and would open this hive every 
time I passed it. After a while I found eggs 
in the hive, and after a long and careful 
search I found her backed in a cell, laying. I 
could just see head and wings showing. I 
got her out quickly; she wasa worker, shin- 
ing black. I found 3 such workers in the 
hive, so I gave them another queen-cell. This 
one hatched, but her wings were imperfect on 
one side. I let her remain until another cell 
was ready to give. When I opened the hive 
in August, to give another cell, I found she 
had commenced wo lay. I gave this queen to 
an observatory-hive colony. She soon filled 
the comb with brood, so I thought she was 
another drone-laying queen. I took her out 
and started a nucleus with her, and the queen 
and bees left the frame of brood I gave them 
and was lost; and when her worker-bees 
hatched I never saw a better marked lot of 
workers than this queen’s workers were. If I 
had left them until the brood was capped 
over I should have seen she was not a drone- 
laying queen. (So another mistake). I know 
those dark drones are not pure to breed from. 
I brought my first queen in 1863, and from 
1885 until 1902 I quit buying queens. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Genesee Co., N. Y., Mareb 4. 


[The writer of the above evidently forgot to 
sign his name. There are a great many care- 
less writers and correspondents, we find. 
Sometimes a letter containing money is re- 
ceived, and no name signed toit. Then quite 
frequently no post-office is given. All who 
attempt to do any business should be careful 
about these things.—EDIToR. | 


First Flight of Bees. 


The only fair flight for 14 weeks occurred 
on Saturday, March 20. It was the coldest 
period for the length of time I ever experi- 
enced, and I am nota spring chicken by any 
means. The loss to date is 7 colonies out of 
47. Many are weak and may dwindle out of 
sight. And just contrary to all ye learned 
apostles of beedom, queens of 2 or 3 years old 
have the strongest colonies to-day, and those 
that perished were nearly all young queens, 
none of which was 2 years old. he hives 
have closed-end frames, 10 frames in every 
hive (except one that has 15, and wintered 
well); burlap over frames with small passage 
way, leaves in the super, hived cribbed and 
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A Standard-Bred Italian Queen-Bee Free ! 





For Sending One New Subscriber. 


As has been our custom heretofore we offer to mail a fine, Un- 
tested Italian Queen to the person who complies with the follow- 
ing conditions, all of which must be strictly followed: 

1. The sender of a new subscriber must have his or her own 
7 paid in advance at least to the end of this year 


2. Sending your own name with the $1.00 for the Bee Journal 
will not entitle you to a Queen asa premium. The sender must 
be already a paid-in-advance subscriber as above, and the new sub- 
scriber must be a NEW subscriber; which means, further, that 
the new subscriber has never had the Bee Journal regularly, or at 


least not for a whole year previous to his name being sent in as a 
new one; and, also, the new subscriber must not be a member of the same family where 


the Bee Journal is already being taken. 


We think we have made the foregoing sufficiently plain so that no error need be 
made. Our.Premium Queens are too valuable to throw away—they must be earned in 
a legitimate way. They are worth working for. 

We will book the orders as they come in and the Queens will be mailed in May or 


June. Will you have one or more? 


If you cannot get a new subscriber, and want one of these Queens, we wiil send the 


American Bee Journal a year and the Queen—both for only $1.50. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO0., 144 & 146 E. ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Root's Goods ree IOWA 


18 years in the Supply Business has put us in 
the lead for everything in our line. 


is filled with the largest stock of Supplies ever 
carried in the 
We are centrally located, aud have every fa- 
cility for handling business with dispatch, and 
our shipping facilities are the best. 
Write to-day for 1904 Catalog. Address, 


565 & 567 W. SEVENTH ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 


And the West 
At Root’s Factory Prices. 


UR NEW BUILDING, just completed, 


West. 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 








15A8t 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Beé- Keepers | 


Send for our Free CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 
once; and the only way to get a full section of ° 


honey 
We sell SUPPLIES AT FACTORY PRiCgs. 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


LOSS BY LICE 


on poultry amounts to many times 
the cost of Lambert’s Death to 
Lice—the sure preventive. All 
loss can be saved and more profit 
made by the use of this famous 
powder. It frees setting hens from 
these pests without harming eggs 
or chicks. A trial box 10c will 
prove it. 100 oz., by express, $1.00. 
“Pocket Book Pointers” free 
D. J, Lambert, Box 707, Apponaug, R 1. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


4Atf 











199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Texas Queens. 


3 and 5 banded Goldens. 
vou i. — OAWIEL 
ou all know him—DAWIE 
WURTH—the Queen Special- 
ist—who fills orders by Re- 
turn [a I am here to 
stay, and thank my many 
friends and patrons for 
their liberal patronage in 
py oe Wishing you all 
a Happy New Year, I am 
ready as usual to furnish 
ou with the best of Queens. 
ested, in March and April, 

' $1.25 each; Untested, in 
April and May, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
yellow all over, $3.00 each. I am booking orders 
for early delivery 


DANIEL WURTH, Karnes Gity, Tex. 


3D6t Please ‘mention the Bee Journal 


Oldest Bee-Supply House in 


Your wants fully rT with anything 
needed in the Apiary. LL STOCK OF A. L. 
ROOT CO’s DS; Danzenbaker Hives, etc. 
Let us mail you our 40-page Catalog. FREE. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON 
7Dtf HIGH HiLL, Montg. €o., MO. 











FLOOD! - 





‘WATER! 


March 26th to 31st we had from two to four feet of water in our ware- 
houses. As a result we will sell SECTIONS at $1.00 per thousand less than 
Catalog prices. FOUNDATION at 5 cents per pound less than listed prices. , 


Special prices on 25 and 50 pound lots. 


if you prefer them. 


LEWIS C. & A. G. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


} the wet goods last. 


OWVTVT TT 


Write for particulars. We have plenty of dry goods 


Mease mention Bee Journal when writung 


These prices good only as long as 
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4d with leaves outside on three sides 
andright on the ground. The combina- 
-and and bottom-board is the best thing, 
ypinion, ever devised where bees are 
» be moved. 
he drouth of last year blackberries gave 
i supply of honey. Our average was 35 
ns per colony. Many contained pollen 
the first time. A. C. HUNSBERGER. 
-orthampton Co., Pa., Feb. 22. 





Wintered Very Poorly. 


Rees in this county will come through the 
winter very poorly, and most of them will be 
oad. We did not have a drop of honey after 
\ucust Ist, and those who extracted about 
hic time and did not feed in the fall, will 
have no bees after this winter. I did very 
«el) with mine. I had 6000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, and 100 pounds of comb honey 
from 60 colonies. { have 56 colonies in the 
cellar. They are in fine shape and I hope for 
a good crop this year. We have bad a great 
deal of snow, and the white clover may come 
through the winter in good shape and furnish 
a good honey crop this —_ 
ERMAN LUEDLOFF. 

Carver Co., Minn., March 20. 





A Severe Winter. 


My 5 colonies are away down out of sight. 
Since the middle of November we have had 
zero weather all the time; we have never seen 
itso severe, and it is still snowing. 

| must thank you here for the suitable in- 
struction I find in the American Bee Journal 
on the subject of my failure. Last year they 
built up strong, the bees would swarm and 
skip, and swarm andskip. I feel it is neither 
for want of proper instruction, nor yet able 
instructors, that I failed, but rather want of 
promptness and courage, and I must add 
ignorance, too. It never entered my head the 
bees would swarm so late in the season; it 
was just then that big, disastrous swarms 
shocked me. Tuomas HENRY. 

Ontario, Canada, March 1. 





Feels Greatly Encouraged. 


[am greatly encouraged. I wintered my 
bees with very little loss, and they are now in 
fine shape, having worked on alder, maple and 
fruit-bloom. They have built up in stores 
and to strong colonies. The prospect for a 
good crop and increase are better now than 
they have been since 1888. 

I am well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal, and can truthfully say that it has 
been worth more than four times the cost to 
me. J.J. WILDER. 

Dooly Co., Ga., March 3. 





Report for 1903—Wintering. 


I started in last spring with 8 colonies 
(hybrids), increased to 20, and secured 1075 
pounds of honey, which I have sold at 15 
cents for first grade and 1214 cents for second 
grade. I use8-frame dovetailed hives, painted 
White, with half of them red on the front. I 
have the shed open on the south, and set the 
hives under the front part of the roof, with a 
space of 6 feet wide behind the hives, which 
are set in pairs, 6 inches apart, space 18 inches 
between pairs (one hive red and one white). 
For wintering I tack burlap on the bottom of 
the super, and fill with dry leaves. I leave 
the hade-boards in front of the hives to keep 
Out soow and cold winds. When a warm day 
Cotes and a few bees have found their way 

take down the shade-boards and let 
y. The record shows they had flights 
22, Dec. 3, 7 and 21, Jan. 15, and Feb. 

23. I think the cold winds are more 

tive to bees than cold, dry weather. 
‘ A. B. NICHOLSON. 
n Co., Ill., March 7. 





Bees Wintered Well. 
five colonies of bees on the summer 
at wintered well. I examined them 
and found them allstrong. I used 
r wind-breaks. I want to increase, 
‘| swarming, to 100 colonies. 


J. 8. BarLey. 
o., [ll., March 14. 





Connecticut.—The Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ 
Association hold their spring meeting in the 
Capitol at Hartford, Apri 1904, inning at 
10 a.m. All bee-keepers and their friends are 
cordially invited to attend. A question-box 
will be opened, and several interesting essays 
presented. E. E. Smiru, Cor. Sec. 
Watertown, Wis. 













Special Notice to Bee-Keepers 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 


4 
4 
4 
 ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 
4 








Catalog for the asking. 


—_— :-—— 


F. H. FARMER, 

182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. » 

Up First Flight. 
VAVAVATAVATAY, 


ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and 
Select Imported Stock. 
All Queens reared in full 
colonies. 











ested Queen....... 1 
“* Selected “ ....... % 
“ Breeder “ ....... 3.30 


“ Comb Nucleus (no 
Queen) 


Tested Select Breed- 
ers and Nuclei ready 
now ; Untested in May. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 


For prices on quantities and description of 
each grade of Queens,’ send for free Price-List. 


.L. STRONG 
204 East — Street, CLARINDA, IOWA, 


Wholesale Honey. 


We need a few thousand pounds more of 
Comb Honey for our trade in Kansas City 
and Omaha. Any person, any where, who 
wants tocash up his Honey Crop at a whole- 
sale price, we would be pleased to hear from, 
with complete description and lowest price 
delivered to their depot. West of Kansas City 
and Omaha it should be in car-lots. 

Tuos. C. Stantey & Son, Manzanola, Colo. 


AE cone Honey 


or cans. Quows. Pat best — 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 
RAtf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OnI0 


OUR TEN-THOUSAND DOLLAR 


Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufacturing Plant is 
ready for business. Send for Price-List. 


MONDENG MFG. CO. 
147-149 Cedar Lake Road, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


will sell tickets to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
return, account of National Baptist 
Anniversary, on May 16th, 17th and 
18th, at rate of one fare for the round- 
trip, plus 25 cents. Tickets good going 
date of sale. By depositing same, ex- 
tended return limit of June 10th may 
be secured. Through service to New 
York City, Boston, and other Eastern 
points. No excess fare charged on any 
train on the Nickel Plate Road. Meals 
on American Club Meal plan, ranging 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
service alacarte. Chicago depot, La 
Salle and Van Buren Sts., the only 
passenger station in Chicago on the 
Elevated Loop. Chicago* City Ticket 
Offices, 111 Adams St., and Auditorium 
Annex. ’Phone Central 2057. 
2—15ASt 

















HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











Cuicaco, April 7.—The market is heavily 
~ my with comb and extracted honey, 
neither of which are meeting wita any demand, 
especially is this true of the comb. Prices are 
uncertain, as those having stock are anxious to 
sell it; therefore it is difficult to quote prices. 
The best grades of white comb bring 11@12c; 
anything off from choice to fancy is not wanted. 
Extracted, white, according to quality, sells at 
6@7c; amber, 5@é6c. wax, sha 32c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., April 7.—The honey market 
continues to be dull; if anything, the prices 
on comb honey are lower; concessions are 
made on bigger lots. I quote: fancy white 
comb from 12%@l4c. Sales on extracted are 
made at the following prices: Amber, in bar- 
rels, 54@5%c; im cans, }6c more; alfalfa, water- 
white, L@b%Kc; strictly whité clover, for extra 
fancy, 74@8&c. Beeswax, 0c. 

Cc. H. W. Weser. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 21.—The season for 
selling honey has been prolonged on account of 
the cold weather, which has certainly been 
very fortunate for the bee-keeper, as there 
never was as much honey shipped in so late in 
the season to be dis of. It has broken 
the price quite considerable, but there is still 

uite a demand, which otherwise would have 

allen off. Wequote: Fancy white comb, 13@ 
14c; No.1,12c; amber and buckwheat, 9@10c. 
Extracted, white. 7@8c; amber, 6@7c. Beeswax 
in good demand, 3ic. We are producers of 
honey and do not handle on commission. 

Wa. A. SEtsza. 


CINCINNATI, Mar. 4.—The demand f, 
is brighter than it has been in the oust 60 dane 
We continue to offer amber extracted in barrels 
at 54 @6léc, according to quality. White clover 
extracted is a drag on the market at 64@8\c in 
barrels andcans. Comb honey seems to be re- 
viving at 13}4@l15c for fancy. 

Beeswax, 30c. Tue Frep W. Mors Co. 


AvzBany, N. Y., Mar. 25.—Honey market 

and getting late; demand falling off for a 
aw | now. So much comb honey is out of 
condition, being candied hard in the combs 
makes most unsalable. We quote: 8@12c; 
nominal now. Extracted, white, 64@7c; am- 
ber, 6@6}4c; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 
BO@wWe. H.R. Wricar. 


Boston, March 22.—There is nothing new to 
note, either regarding the condition of our 
honey market or prices. The demand is natu- 
rally not so heavy as it was, owing to the 
warmer weather and the near approach of the 
maple sugar season. Prices remain same as 
before, which areas follows: White in giass- 
front cases at l6c; No.1, at15c. Supply f am- 
ple, and —_ 7 3 atthistime. Extracted 
water-white, 8c; light amber, 7@8c; : 
little call for dark Fiecaa, OO 

Buiaxkg, Scott & Ler. 


Kansas City, April8.—There seems to be a 
little better demand for honey; the market is 
strong at $2.25 for fancy white comb, $2.15 for 
No. 1, and $200 per case foramber. We would 
not be surprised to see the market make quite a 
little advance from now on. 

Extracted, both in cans and barrels, remains 
very dull and it takes extremely low prices to 
move same. Beeswax, good demand at 30c. 

C. C. Clemons & Co, 


New York, March 7.—The market on comb 
honey is decidedly dull. There is some demand 
for white honey, but prices are ruling rather 
low. Wequote fancy at 13@14c; No. 1, at 12c; 
amber, at lic, and in round lots even these pri- 
ces have to be shaded in order to effect salec. 
There is no demand at all for dark and buck- 
wheat comb honey, and it looks as if some of it 
would have to be carried over. We quote nomi- 
nally at 9@10c per pound. 

There is a fair demand for extracted honey, 
at irregular prices, fancy white bringing 64%@7c; 
light amber, 5% @oc; other grades, 5@5%c; and 
Southern, common to fair, 50@55c per gallon. 
Beeswax firm at from 29@30c. 

HItpDReta & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, March 30.—White comb, 1-1b. 
frames, 114@12c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, 
white, 54@5c; light amber, 44 @4ic; amber, 
3%@4%c; dark amber, 34@3\%c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, lig ht, 2744@2%; dark, 25@26c. 

The market is Showing very little life, buy- 
ers operating slowly, either for shipment or on 
local account. Such transfers as are effected 


are at much the same prices as lately current, 
although the general tone is by no means firm, 
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PHERFHCT Goons! 
LOW PRICES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 


It is avers BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Illustrated Catalog Free. 


For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The + American + Bee-Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 


The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the mcst experienced bee-keepers in 
America. Pe my copy free. 

dress, 


the W, T, FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 
W. M. Gerrish, Epping, N. H., carries a full 


line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 


Best Bee-Veil, 


Silk front, 40 cents, postpaid. 
Catalog of Supplies free. 


I. J. STRINGHASI 


105 Park Place, New York. 











Sooeeneesenneeengeeessenses 
; 4 Dadant's Foundation #2 


Year Year $ 
What more can an 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. Wstmoreaza porT AC INESS 
No SAGGING, No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING.» 
Why does it sell so well ? Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other. B 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. > 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and‘Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revwvised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


+ BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 
Seveoesesesessssoussoosses: 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 














poobbseladedoceseee 
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ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 








Bees, Honey and beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 
1 ALTA Sita, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 








Bee-Supplies ! 


G. B. Lewis Co’s Goods. 









> eS 
Don’t Wait fAiny Longer to Buy. 
Big Discount for Orders Now. 
ae 


Write us to-day and say what yon 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
of 84 pages; it is free. 

We also handle the famous 


tioosier Incubators and Brooders. 


C. M. Scott & Co. 


1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 






Please mention Bee juarent when writing 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND-TRIP 


plus 25 cents, to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
return, via Nickel Plate Road, May 
16th, 17th and 18th. Tickets good go- 
ing date of sale and returning to and 
including June 10, by depositing same. 
Three through daily express trains 
to Ft.Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and New England 
points, carrying vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Meals served in Nickel Plate 
dining-cars, on American Club Meal 
plan, ranging in price from 35 cents to 
$1.00 ; also service a la carte. Chicago 
depot, La Salle and Van Buren Sts. No 
excess fare charged on any train on 
the Nickel Plate Road. Chicago City 
Ticket Offices, 111 Adams Street, and 
Auditorium Annex. ’Phone Central 
2057. 3—15ASt 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


i 
ti 


6 aré Now Paying 326 in Trade, 286 in Gash 


For BEESWAX, f.o.b. Watertown. 


Send for our New 1904 Catalog. 


B. LEWIS GO. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Watertown, Wis. 
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